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The ChUdren'^ l^cxvspaPet^Weeh landing March is, 1^4^ 



A Boy in the Cradle 

When Uncle Name Appeared 
in the Paper 

Recently the first pqwet-driven aeroplane to fly with a man,' 
the Wright }ndchme^:wasplaiedfln.sh^^^ the Smithsonian 
• Institution ‘ in Washington, on^ arrivat from the Science . 
i Maseuph in Xpndoh,At the Washington ceremony Milton , 
\-Wnght, 'nephewfof the fam^ and Orville, 

gdve this ehterf^^ those days early this century 

' wheq the-Brothers . were evolving wonderful flying 
■ . . . machiney at Dayton in Ohio. 

JN the years before 1903 (said ^ 

. . Milton Wright) I spent what-* 
ever time .1 was allowed playing 
about my uncles’ bicycle shop. 

The odour of: the glue pot, the 
spruce shavings on the floor, and 
the : many . gadgets whose use. I • 
did hot understand,' were all a 
great attraction to a small boy. 

The matter of fact way in which 
my uncles used the gadgets and 
planed the spruce strips and glued 
them together into ribs for their., 

“ flying machine ” left me with 
the impression that all bicycle 
shops did the same thing. It was 
all very commonplace. 

When they took their jglider to 
Kitty Hawk, I thought it must be 
a fine place to take a vacation, 
particularly after they sent me 
such interesting souvenirs as a* 
dried horseshoe crab and bottles 
containing genuine sea water and 
sea sand. But I had heard of 
others taking vacations in equally 
interesting spots. 

They spent many hours making . 
up jointed sheet metal figures for 
shadowgraph shows .with which 
they entertained all of the 
children: They made helicopters 
out of bamboo, paper, corks, and 
rubber bands and allowed us to 
run after them when they flew 
them. There was nothing unusual 
Continued on page 2 

Pygmy AND Giant 

■■■' T '<A - 


r Trapper Trapped 

^iris story about a professional 

trapper of wild animals has 
just reached. Glasgow Zoo; The 
trapper had prepared his trap 
ready for a tiger, and was about 
to set it when he suddenly found 
himself, with no firearms, con¬ 
fronted by a tiger. , 

There was only one, thing to be 
done—jump into his owr^ trap and 
^hut himself in, and this he. did 
just in time, before' the animal 
sprang. All the following night 
the tiger prowled around the. big 
bamboo cage, Shewing; occasion¬ 
ally at . the struts in . an effort 
to reach the man inside. Luckily, 
the trapper had made a strong 
trap and eventually was rescued. 

MOVING STORY 

Qut' "on his early morning 
' rounds, a Highland shepherd 
saw a rabbit skin lying on a hill 
track. Deciding to collect it 
later he marked the. spot, but on 
returning.was startled to see the 
skin leaping into the air. He 
watched it wriggling and dancing 
and then scamper off down the 
path. He rubbed his'eyes but 
followed^ and again saw it leap 
up. Then a weasel dashed out 
from underneath the skin I . 




A private flyer chats with' the captain of the huge Clipper 
America, which .is expected, to be in operation .shortly, carrying 
75 passengers non-stop between New York and London. 


Creatures 

Deep Sea Chop us 

^HE depths of the oceans are not 

so quiet as many of us think. 

The noises made by fishes 
underwater, from . grunts and 
groans to cooing and cackling, 
were described by Dr Martin W. 
Johnson, of the Scripps Institu¬ 
tion of Oceanography/ California, 
at the Pacific Science Congress 
held last month in New Zealand,; • 
and he said that only recently 
had it been understood how,, much 
noise was at all times present 
underwater. Submarine sounds 
are made by fish, cetaceans and 
mammals, and all sounds except, 
one were audible. They varied 
from the squawks pf solitary fish 
to the great choruses of fish 
swimming in schools. 

Sound Guide 

The most important of the 
sound-producers is ttie snapping 
shrimh found, in the waters of' 
the North Island of New Zea-' 
land. The sounds heard through ' 
the hulls of anchored yachts, 
especially at sunset and"sunrise,' 
are probably those made by the 
shrimp. 

The curious snapping sound 
made by the shrimp is continuous 
and goes on year after year. It 
could be used as a guide to their 
haunts. The noises over a shrimp 
bed and those in areas whex'e 
they’ did not congregate could ^ 
be compared with the noises 
made in a busy factory and those 
in a quiet home. % 

Dr Johnson played recordings 
of sounds made by fish off the 
east and west coasts of the 
United States. Against the con- 
' tinual roar of the sea the fish 
noises \ could easily be heard.; 
Most of the sounds were deep 
and guttural, the only really 
musical sound being the cooing 
of toadfish, \ 

The snapping shrimps could 
be heard crackling and the sea- 
robins groaning. The chirping 
call of a bird was made by one 
fish and another sounded like the 
whirring of a propeller. Some 
of the most entertaining sounds 
were those made by the por¬ 
poises, varying from the imita- 
tion of a barking dog to the shrill 
tuning whistles of a radio set. 
These they used with great force, ‘ 
apparently to keep’in touch with : 
one another. 

Oysters Are Silent 

Much amusement was caused 
by the long series of hiccough¬ 
ing sounds which were probably 
the humpback whales’ method of ; 
commupicating with one another.; 
The;many other sounds,hot yet’ 
identified.; with, anyparticular 
fish included one like the meow-' 
ing' of ‘ a kitten, a groaning as; 
bf^ someone in- dire distress,, a 
hiss of escaping steam and others ^ 
similar to fog-horns and motor- ^ 
h'ovns.;' '■ r- • V.' ' 

, Contrary to popular belief, Dr 
Johnson said, oysters make no 
noise at 'all. 


March Sunshine 



A walk in the woods to greet the Spring 


Jock OF the Bushveld 

The Famous Dog of the Goldfields 


JjOST somewhere in ' the . dense 

bush of the TrahsvaaT Low- 
veld is the grave of •' South 
Africa’s most famous dog, 'Jock 
of the Bushveld; and an attempt 
to find it is being made. 

’. Jock belonged . to , Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick, who died .in 1931, a 
transport'rider in’the days when: 
the goldfields were, booming ; m; 
the Transvaal. Jock accompanied 
his master .on his travels between ' 
Delagoa Bay and the goldfields, 
and the adventures of the ■ pair 
were pub down for. all time; in 
Sir Percy’s book, Jock of the' 
Bushveld, first .published in ,1907. , 
When Jock became too old to, 
go with his master he;was left’ 
in. the care of ,a -certain Tom 
Barnard, who ran a- concession; 
store in the Lowveld. The store • 
stood near a wild fig tree, and 

Seven Brothers 

Because, of the death.of a,sister, 

.. sevensons of./a , pioneer 
.couple met together recently in 
New Zealand for the, first time 
in 52 years, although Jallf had 
spent most of their/’liybjSv'Within^ 
the Dominion; ^ 1 •• 

: Their father,; Wiiliaip'v^^iitoh,-■ 
who emigrated"froih''England in: 
1866, was said to' be’ 'the .first' 
coppersmith to go ,to New Zea¬ 
land. The combined ages of the 
seven brothers total 465 years. 


it ,was under this tree that Jock 
was eventually buried. 

Now the daughter of Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs J. Mackie-Niven, 
who lives “at Uitenhage, in Cape 
Colony, has set herself the task 
of finding Jock’s grave. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the job is proving ‘very 
difficult. Tom Barnai'd’s store, 
was a temporary affair of wood 
and irpn which has long since’ 
disappeared; and there are 
thousands pf 'wild fig trees along 
the road where Jock travelled 
and hunted. . . 

But Mrs Mackie-Niven is not 
giving up hope. She is at the 
moment busy with a'm^p to show 
the journeys of her famous father 
through the Transvaal Lowveld. 
And . the hearts of thousands of 
South Africans’ are with her in 
the search. ■' , . 

GLASfHELMET 

entirely, new, fireman’s 

helmet is' being tested. It 
is made of woven glass fabric 
impregnated in a resin'and is 
muc.h lighter and cooler than the 
bfese'nt helmet. In addition to. 
giving . prbtectipn * from.falling 
wreekage7ahd pbjects with a cut¬ 
ting edge, "rit resists ah electric 
current of: 10,000 volts whether 
wet or dry. Its design is the re-. 
suit of considerable scientific 
research. ' 
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The United Nations and A Qiiarry at King 

Arthur’s Gastle 


The Children's Newspaper, March 12/ /94V 


BUtain’s 

W E: .are becoming more and more aware that the prosperity 
. of; one country is aff^^ by the progress, or otherwise, 
of another; It is,Uherefore, vital that.each country should be 
kept fully informed of what the others are doing. This need is 
now being'met each year by the United Nations in the Economic 
Report^ the .second.of which has been recently issued. ; : 

Th&e annual ' iT'por^^ will markets. As we have to buy food 
beebnie increasingly . valuable and raw material abroad the over- 
because so many of' us are seas, markets have - necessarily to 
nowadays - interested .in what we accept 
used .;to ,regard as' the/^dry sub-. goods, 
ject of economics;;and.the reports would 
give;-us a; bird’s;::^e^^ it though 

were;; on the affairs; of the whole better 
world.Vy . . ' , national 

The recent report should please 
everybody,. for it is generally 
optimistic about the economic 
recovery of most of Uie world. At 
last the world’s factories, farms, 
and mines have started producing 
more than before the war. The 
report estimates the ^ rise 'at 
nearly one-fifth more than in 
1937. 


News From Everywhere 


\ More Pepple 

We must not forget, however, 
that since 1937 the population of 
the world has greatly lncrea.se d 
and therefore the food which 
farms produce or the factory 
goods turned out must be divided 
between many more people. Still, 
world economy has turned the 
corner. 

But we are not out of the wood 
yet. Although there has been a ^ 
general rise of production, world 
trade , which helps in distributing 
production to all corners of our 
globe is not going'as well;- - 

What does Britain’s* position 
look' like against a generally 
favourable background of world 
ecoinomy? ^ ‘ 

Both in this country and in 
the world, the Report states,_we 
have been:. ab^e tp master- most 
^ of qur economic difficulties. But 
what Js even more interesting is 
the fact that while her great task 
of economic ‘ reconstruction is 
going on,‘Britain is changing her 
industry, to one which will soon 
be more modern and, at the same 
time; more powerful. Few'people 
realise that*' in the future' we 
shall not ’ so much depend on 
exports of two great staples, coal 
and ‘ cotton, but on a much 
greater variety of more highly 
finished; goods. And highly 
finished goods, such as chemicals 
and synthetic (artificial) fibres 
will mean more employment and 
more-interesting jobs. - . 

. But that is only one side of our 
situation. The products of British 
factories must be sold on world 


vast quantities ’ of bur 
otherwise our' buying 
eventually stop. But 
we produce more and 
goods Britain’s inter- 
trade problem is far 
from easy. This is the reason. 

The war has reduced, almost to 
nothing, our foreign investments 
and with them'the income they 
w^ere bringing in. But, of course, 
the need of foreign-grown food, 
and raw-materials for Britain's 
people and factories, paid for by 
this income, has remained the 
same, dr even become bigger. 
Consequently, we ‘ started to 
reduce our reserve of foreign 
exchange, especially of the dollars 
with which essential imports from 
America had to be paid. 

One of the aims of the 
American loan to Britain and of 
Mai*shall Aid was to improve 
the dollar supplies of Britain. 
But Marshall Aid goes even 
further. It aims at improving 
the economy of'Britain (and of 
other European countries) per¬ 
manently. As we now have no 
large sources of invisible exports, 
it means that the rise of visible, 
export trade must at' the same 
time be large enough and durable 
enough to ensure recovery. 

There is good reason to believe 
that Britain is actually succeed-, 
ing in achieving this aim, and 
the Economic Report of the 
United Nations confirms that im¬ 
pression. 

A SECOND FORTH 
BRIDGE? 

Jf present plans prove practical 
the giant railway bridge across 
the Firth of Forth will have a 
twin road bridge a short distance 
up-river. Last month engineers 
began the tests'on which any 
bridge will be based, boring with 
drills deep into ^ the earth on 
either side of the mile-wide river 
to find out the nature of the 
earth structure. If the subsoil 
proves suitable the Government 
will be one stage further ahead in 
its plans for a new highway to 
the north of Scotland. 


Boy in the Cradle of Flight 


Continued from page 1 
about that. All uncles probably 
did the same things. 

History was being made in their 
bicycle shop and in their home, 
but the making was so obscured 
by the commonplace that I did 
not I'ecognise it until many years 
later. The world has come to 
think of Orville and Wilbur 
Wright either as demigods whose 
minds suddenly produced the 
answer to the problem of flight or 
as' ignorant mechanics who 
stumbled on the secrets of flight. 
They, were neither. They were 
very normal young men who had 
an idea and saw a problem and 
set about to solve, that problem. ‘ 
Their ability to. select the. vital, 
parts of their problem and, to 
discard the unessential was an ‘ 
important factor in their success. 


I remember their wind tunnel 
only as a machine that made a 
lot of noise and was stored in our 
barn for many years after they 
finished with it! But-thb'wind 
tunnel, although inexpensive and 
crude, was designed with such 
knowledge that, the resulting 
tables of aero-dynamics differ 
very little from those used, today. 
/ When, on December 17, 1903, 
the first flight was made at Kitty 
Hawk, I was shown a copy of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer which .re¬ 
ported that event, I was not 
impressed by the fact that they 
had flown because, from con¬ 
versations I had overheard, I 
knew , that they had figured out 
how, to do . it, and, things, they, 
figured out usually worked. But. 
I was thrilled by their getting 
their names in the paper! 


A. P^^opos AL to dig ■ a ten-acre > 

,. quarry into v the cliffs : at, 
Tintagel in order to obtain quartz ; 
has been/ opposed,.by ■ the' area 
planning officeivbecause it:would 
spo.il a fine stretch of Cornish " 
.coast. . 

, On these cliffs stand the.ruiiis 
of King Arthur’s Castle, and of 
this romantic place Arthur' Mee 
wrote in,his King’s England: Its. 
rocks rise, sheer from the' sea, 

; crowned with green, carpets, with 
fragments of ancient walls creep¬ 
ing oyer them, with ^ lichen- 
covered caps : and moss-grown 
ways and tiny caves, and what is 
left of an'old monk’s cell, here 
a doorway, here a window, here 
a , graveyard ... It is a sight 
that has not .changed for a 
thousand years and will not 
change for a thousand more. In 
the evening when the sun is 
setting, sinking into the Atlantic 
from something like a flaming 
battlefield, we can think it is true. 
about ,King Arthur , and his 
Knights, A deep sense of some¬ 
thing mysterious comes upon us; 
then we can believe whatevex^' 
Sir Thomas Malory tells us of 
Arthur and Guinevere and Lance¬ 
lot. . . . 

We shall hope this magic: 
corner of Cornwall, may be pre¬ 
served. 

RUSklN COLLEGE 
JUBILEE 

J^usKiN College, Oxford, which 
was founded to provide work¬ 
ing men and women with ,a 
training in citizenship, has just 
con^pletcd its fiftieth yeai'. 

The College began -as Ruskin 
Hall, and was established by two 
American ^ admirei’s of John 
Ruskiii, Mr Walter Vrooman and 
Mr C. A* Beard. Mr Vrooman 
paid all expenses for the first 
two years. 

At the fii'st enrolment 25 
“workmen ” went into residence, 
and 200 registered for the corre¬ 
spondence course. The present 
building was erected in Walton 
Street in ,1913. 

Mr Vrooman also founded in 
1900 a Ruskin College at Ti’enton 
in his native State of Missouri;’ 
this was removed later to the 
town of Ruskin in Florida. 

Living in History 

Q-Ir'ls from ', Hunter’s . Hill. 

Primary School, Dagenham, 
Essex, are learning .history in a 
new way. One afternooii .a week, 
they visit the Geffrye Museum in 
Shoreditch and there, in a room 
furnished in - the . style of the 
period they are studying, and 
“inhabited” by life-size cut-out 
figures dressed in period costumes, 
they do their lessons. - 

Seven rooms in. the museum 
represent the different periods in 
British history from the Eliza¬ 
bethan Age to modern times; As 
a class finishes a certain period it 
moves into another' room fur-- 
nished in the appropriate style. ; 

Other schools in. London are 
also, attending the special courses. 


HAVE YOU V 
Has Your Friend 

You will' both: be-well,advls^: 
to place on order wilH a news¬ 
agent for the C N to be reserved 
for you weekly, y; It will save 
dlsappomtmeht '' 


Thank You, Commonwealth 

Food gifts ■ received by Britain 
from the Commonwealth in 1946, 
1947, and 1948 amounted to 54,000 
tons. , These were distributed 
to over 1900 hospitals, 2500 
charitable institutions, and 1800 
schools. Also, inore than 50 
million gift food parcels have 
been sent direct to individuals' 
here since 1939. ^ 

Plans, are being discussed to 
double the - size of' Corby, in 
Northants, during the . next ten 
years at a cost of £25,000,000, 
Present poTiulation is 13,000, but 
it was only a quiet little village 
14 years ago, when a great steel- 
toorks was established^therc. 

A Welsh Methodist Sunday, 
School worker, who will not allow 
his name to be known, has given 
£15,000 to the Methodist Youth 
Department to provide suitable 
films in its Sunday Schools. 



One of the latest London Zoo 
babies is . a South African Black- 
Footed Penguin chick. It has been 
named Penny. 

When a, vessel capsized off the 
New South Wales coast, a beach - 
inspectoi' struggled half a mile 
out to sea on a surf ski,to rescue 
a seaman. Although , frequently-, 
knocked off the ski by waves, he 
succeeded in saving him, 

CLOSE SHAVE 

•Two.men shipwrecked on an 
island off Mackay, Queensland, 
Australia, flashed messages with 
the aid of shaving mirrors and 
attracted the attention of a ship, 
which came alongside and I’escued 
them. 

A new Underground railway at 
Toronto, to cost £10,000,000, may 
be built by British firms, , 

The production of apples has 
increased in Britain. The aver¬ 
age in the years 1934-38 was 
280,000 tons; in the years 1944-47 
it was 480,000 tons. 

A golden coin, identified as of 
pre-Roman occupation period, 
has been dug up in a garden at 
Chalfont St Giles. 

WRONG COLOUR 

; Upper reaches of the River 
Cam have been turning dark blue, 
owing, it is suspected, to pollution. 

The closing date for entries in 
Britain ■. for the Unesco Essay, 
Poster, and Scrap-Book com¬ 
petitions has. been deferred to 
May 31, , ‘ . 

When the driver of a school 
bus fainted “at Salisbury, Con¬ 
necticut, nihc-ycar-old pick 
IJciihedy saved " the children by : 
driving the biis into a.snQwdrift. j 

! The Revd John Croft,; feet or of 
Lamesley, Durham, who t'eceiltly 
ce]qbrat(5d his;98th bij’th^ayv j.s 
believed to be the oldest' ofllci-i 
ating clergyman in England. 


Funnel-Shaped 

The new Royal Mail ^ liner# ^ 

. Magdalena, which recently made 
her maiden voyage to South 
America, has a funnel, which is’ 
wide at the bottom and tapers to 
/a narrow top. Smoke and gases 
are washed inside it to keep them ‘ 
from the passenger decks. 

The sum of £10,000 a year has . 
been oifered to Oxford University 
by the rressed Steel Company of 
Cowley. The offer is for seven 
years and is to encourage rc- 
scarejb in the physical sciences. 

Tests have been carried out in 
an aircraft-carrier fitted with a 
flexible deck made of rubber 
material from which a jet fighter 
can be catapulted and ori which 
it lajids on its skid. Thus the.air-^ 
craft , does not need an under- 
' carriage. \ 

Dynamite was used to blast 
rocks which trapped a terrier for 
74 hours at Danby Head, Yorks. 
The dog had run into a fox- 
burrow and fallen down a 20-foot 
crevice.. Two days’ digging failed, 
to release the dog, but when the;, 
rock was blasted it crawled out '; 
unhurt. , ' 

Congratulations' 

Britain’s oldest provincial even¬ 
ing newspaper, the Shields 
Gazette, has commemorated its 
centenary. ^ Throughout its hun¬ 
dred years the family of the 
founder, James Stevenson, havb 
been actively associated with its 
production. . ' 

Of Darlington*s 11,254 school¬ 
boys and girls, 10,152 are members 
of National Savmgs Groups.-. This 
puts Darlington Schools Savings 
Committee top in the Northern 
Savings Region loith a group 
membership of DO per cent. Over 
the whole country the member¬ 
ship \ of school savers is 31 per 
cent’ ’ 

All of New Zealand’s canning 
factories will be busy for some 
months filling an order for 
£900,000 worth of tomatoes, green 
peas, and vegetable soups in tinS' 
to be shipped to Britain. 

The Emergency Teacher Train¬ 
ing Scheme is to end shortly, the 
Minister of Education has an¬ 
nounced. The campaign launched - 
last summer to attx’act 6000 suit¬ 
able women candidates for teach¬ 
ing brought in about 12,000 
applications, from which nearly 
4000 candidates were chosen. 

SHOCK 

What appeared to be the worst 
earthquake in history was 
recorded by an instrument at 
New York City College. It was 
due to a spider trapped inside the 
delicate mechanism. 

For his constant and cour- 
ageous fight against ill-health. 
Scout John Heaton Witty f aged. 
16, of the 3rd West Bridgford 
{Friary) Group, Nottinghamshire, 
has been aioardcd the Cornwell 
Badge, the Scout V C. -• 

One . hundred King’s Scouts 
from many parts of the country - 
recently attended an investiture 
in the historic Great Hall of 
Ilatnpion Court Palace and 
received the Royal Certificates 
from the Deputy Chief Scout, 
Sir Percy Everett. 

A cricket bat bearing the signa- 
tiu*es 1 of the Australians' who 
played England iii 1948, the South 
-Africans who played in the first 
two tests of 1948,''and the M C G\ 
players, .has been handed: over-to 
the Maypripf B ulawayo, -Southern:- 
Rhodesia; He intends akking the. 
Rhodesian team also to sign. 
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The Chit<fren*s' Newspaper, March 12, 1949 


Muti’s Grandson Returns 


^HERE was a great feasting' at 
Umkomaas, in Natal, the 
other day when the aged Zulu 
chief; Mutl Sliabane gave a royal 
party to celebrate the return of 
his grandson Malcolm, whom 
Muti had long thought dead and 
buried/ 

When Malcolm was still a boy 
and the apple of. his grand- 
father’s eye, Malcolm fell 
grievously ill with tuberculosis, 
and the district surgeon ordered 
his removal from the royal kraal 
to the hospital' at Springfield. 

. Old Muti wept, long ,and 
bitterly/because the'Zulus believe 
that once a person is taken to 

Choosing a Career 

NOVEL method of helping boys 
about to leave school to 
choose a career has been tried 
out at Gordon Modern School, 
Gravesend. 

Each lad. was asked to com¬ 
pose a letter asking for an inter¬ 
view with |he various firms or 
services in which they were 
interested. /The scheme met 
with an enthusiastic response, 
and the boys have visited a fire 
station, a bus garage, a gas 
Works, a Thames tug office, the 
police vStation, . and . the Post 
Ofiice. ’ 

The boys were encouraged to ■ 
ask. questions, and as many 
aspects of the job as possible 
were shown. . The fire brigade 
turned out the engines and 
staged a I mock rescue from a 
* “burning building.” The police 
station was thrown open to them, 
and they were taken through the 
town in a police van on an in-' 
spection of the call boxes. 

Each boy gave a lecture to the 
rest of. his class when he had 
completed his visit, aild wrote a 
report. 

LET THE BELLS 
RING 

Jt' is pleasing to know that in 

'Norfolk and ■ .Suffolk, which 
have so many old churches with 
beautiful peals of bells, the ring¬ 
ing seems to be more popular 
than for a long time past. 

Reports presented at the recent 
annual meeting of the South 
Norfolk branch of the Norwich 
Diocesan. Association. of Ringers 
revealed an encouraging revival 
of interest and support for the 
art in both' counties. 

When the Bishop of St Ed- 
mundsbury and Ipswich dedicated 
a .restored peal of bells at Wing¬ 
field, a lovely old North Suffolk 
church, recently, he expressed 
great pleasure at the enthusiasm 
for ringing which exists in hi.s 
diocese. 


hospital he never comes out alive. 

• But under careful treatment 
. Malcolm grew healthy and 
eventually his mother . received 
permission to take the boy away 
for a week-end to visit his grand¬ 
father. ' ' 

When, Muti saw Malcolm, 

; whom he believed was dead, he 
rose on his old unsteady legs and 
wept for joy. Then he bade his 
people kill the fatted calf, and 
that night Muti’s people crowded 
round the, kraal fires! and made 
merry; Having seen the boy’s 
healthy, body' the Muti’s' people 
> no longer believe that people go 
to hospital only to die. 

BOWLED^BUT 
NOT OUT 

^^HAT is believed to be a record 
in the history of big cricket 
happened at Sydney recently in a 
match between New South Wales 
and Victoria. Three times the 
bowler hit the "batsman’s wicket 
without the bails being removed; 
and, of course, the batsmen were 
not out. 

" The stumps used in the match 
had flat tops with metal fittings. 
This, to some .extent at. least, 
accounted for the bowlers’ bad 
luck. Stumps with a dome-shaped 
top were not available. 

Correct Time 

Qwing to its accuracy, the, atom 
. clock at Washington,' U S A, 
will probably be substituted for 
the timekeeping- apparatus at 
Greenwich, said Sir * Harold 
Spencer Jones, the Astronomer 
Royal, lecturing at Los Angeles. 

Sir Harold ■ spoke rather coldly 
of the famous quartz crystal 
clocks at Greenwich which, he 
complained, “are accurate only 
tp. about one thousandth of a 
second a day.” Only! 

Turning ,warmly to the clock': 
developed by the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, he 
continued: “The American 

atomic clock, governed by vibra¬ 
tions of ammonia molecules, 
seems to be an almost absolute 
measure of time.” 

Underground Atomic 
Laboratories 

giXTY '^feet beneath Glasgow 
‘ University scientists wi|l soon 
be working on atomic problems in 
underground chambers, whose 
walls will be, in some parts, 16 
feet thick. Very powerful and 
modern machinery for atomic 
energy work will be brought from 
Manchester and housed in this 
new laboratory, which will 'meet 
the needs of medical, industrial^ 
and educational pioneers. \ 



Black Race 

The final of the three-legged race during an African 
sports day at Bulawayo in Southern Rhodesia, 


GOOD NEWS 

]y£0RE children were baptised 
in the Church of England in 
1947 than in 1940, and more 
money was contributed to the 
Church. These and other sig¬ 
nificant facts about the Good 
Fight in England are .in The 
Official Year-Book of, the Church 
of England, 1949 (S P C K, 12s 6d), 

Altogether 533,266 were bap-. 
.Used in 1947 as against 370,915 
in 1940. The increase is partly 
due to the higher birthrate, but 
its chief significance, the Bishop 
of London has pointed out, seems 
to be that English people con¬ 
tinue to desire that their children 
should be baptised and brought 
up as 'Christians. ', ^ 

Contributions in 1947 amounted 
to £5,944,534, compared with 
£4,725,174 in 1940. 

On the other hand, the number 
of those confirmed fell from 
134,159. in 1940 to 114,513 In 1947. 
This may be due partly to the 
fall in the birthrate in the 
years before the war. The 1948 
figures are expected to show an 
increase. . 

THE DUCK MAN 

Q^here stepped off the first 

' Canadian Pacific train to 
steam into Winnipeg, 66 years 
ago, a middle-aged Yorkshireman, 
Kenyon Copperthwaite. He was 
then i4 and could remember the 
time, in his early boyhood, when 
trains were still something of a 
novelty. 

He was to see many more 
wonders in his long life. But. 
his main interest was ducks. He 
studied their haunts in Canada 
and was able, to make a living as 
a guide to duck hunters. He was 
still acting as a guide when he' 
was 108, and, recently, he died at 
St Boniface, Manitoba, aged 110. 



White Race 

Six of the leading Cambridge University undergraduates 
get avyay tp a good start dMrIng .a sprinting practice. 


MR POL’S 202 
DESCENDANTS 

■^Yhen Mr Jacob Pol, a retired 
Dutch labourer, . celebrated 
his 90th birthday at Geleen, in 
the Limburg province of Holland, 
the. other 'day, it was revealed 
that he has 202 living descend¬ 
ants. ^ 

'There are 10 children—the 
eldest being 67—86 grandchildren, 
and 106 great-grandchildren, All 
live in Holland. 

Varsity Sports on 
New Track 

^JpHE'1949 inter-Varsity athletics, 
meeting, to be held next 
Saturday at the White City, will 
be one of'the most important in 
the long history of this annual, 
sporting event. In June a com¬ 
bined Oxford and Cambridge 
team of athletes, is to visit 
America, to meet the crack 
sprinters and jumpers of the 
Western - universities, Princeton, 
Cornell, Harvard, and Yale. Com-, 
petition among our own Varsity' 
athletes on Saturday, .therefore, 
will be very keen indeed, for 
champions in the various events 
will be almost certto of a place 
in the touring team. 

The' inter-Varsity sports meet¬ 
ing will be important, too, from 
another angle. The famous White 
City track has been relaid, with a 
top dressing similar to that used 
at Wembley for last year’s 
Olympics, and this should pro¬ 
duce many records. The experi¬ 
ment will be watched by leading 
athletes and officials with con¬ 
siderable interest, 

TO HELP YOUR 
PALS - 

Jt is when an accident occurs 
on the way to or from school, 
or out'at play that the Junior 
First Aider is needed,' the per¬ 
son who knoxos loliat to do, 
having taken a first-aid course. 

Any boy or girl can make a 
start in becoming a Junior First 
Aider by obtaining the British 
Red Cross Society’s hew Junior 
First Aid Manual (2s 6d, Educa¬ 
tional Productions). It is well 
illustrated, very simply written, 
and contains all one needs to 
know for parts 1 and 2 of the 
SocietylS Junior First Aid Course 
and Examination. 

What to do in case of “ ricked ■’• 
ankles, bad cuts, ' burns and 
scalds, fainting, how to apply 
artificial respiration, the “three- 
handed seat ” for carrying an in¬ 
jured chum, how to tie bandages, 
and much more, is to be easily 
learned from thks excellent little 
'book. 


Cricket on Rubber 

J^ssEX County Cricket Club 
are looking forward to the 
opening of the coaching classes at 
Chelmsford at Easter, when their 
hew experimental rubber practice 
pitche;? will bo used for the first. 

. time. , 

Two concrete pitches have been 
laid, and these will be covered 
with a rubberised surface, which, 
it is hoped, will enable bowlers to 
make the fullest use of spin. . 

In the past the most popular 
practice pitch has been of con¬ 
crete covered with matting; it is 
on such* pitches' that all the ■ 
great Australian, cricketers have 
learned the arts of the game, 
and Don Bradman has advised 
all clubs to adopt this type of 
pitch for practice. In South 
Africa many matches are played 
on matting, and our players speak 
with great appreciation of the 
, accuracy of such surfaces. 

Essex feel that they have gone 
one better than , matting, but the 
rubber surface has yet to be fully 
tested. ^ ^ . . • • 

Lyte on Plants 

Qne of the most beautiful manor 
houses in iSohierset, Lytes 
Cary, near Ilchester, has been 
bequeathed to the National Trust 
by the 1 late Sir . Walter Jenner, 
together with its valuable con¬ 
tents and more than 300 acres. 

Here the Lyte family lived 
from the 13th to the 18th cen¬ 
tury, among them Sir Henry Lyte 
who in 1578 published an early, 
book on plants called “a niewe 
Harball or Historie on PlanteS' 

. . . translated out of French 
into English by Henry Lyte, 
Esquyer.” He himself laid out 
a famous garden, at Lytes Gary. 

Schoolboys and girls may (per¬ 
haps) venerate the memory of 
his third son. another Henry, 
who in 1619 published one of the 
first books on decimal fractions, 
called “The Art of Tens and 
Decimall Arithmetike.” 

STAMP NEWS 

]^EW Zealanders paid £108,000 
in buying 11 million of the. 
1948 health stamps. One-third of 
this sum will go to support health 
camps for children. 

J^razil has issued a stamp to 
help in her drive against 
illiteracy. It shows a man read¬ 
ing and the letters a, l>, and c. 

Japan has issued a five-yen stamp 
to mark the fourth National 
Athletic Meeting. It depicts a 
woman ice-skater. • 

Q-eneral Antonio Macheo, soldier 
of Cuba, who was born 100 
years ago, is commemorated by a 
set of 'eight new stamps. 
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ERIC GILLETT WRITES ABOUT . . . . 


T/ie ChJI^ren’s t^ewspaper, March 12, 1949 


Someminis You Should % Leewards 


John Mills is one of the most 
able and versatile film actors , 
of the. present day. After his . 

• successful appearance in the title- 
role of Scott of the Antarctic he 
has / just produced a " screenV 
version of H, G. 'Wells’s famous : 
novel The History of Mr Polly, in ; 
which he plays the leading part. • 

The book has been adapted as 
a film, and is directed by APthony 
Pelissier. Rather surprisingly it' 
has been given an "A ** certificate.. 
It will : appeal to a great many 
ciriemagoers of 13 and over as it 
tells a. good story, is very well, 
produced, acted, and directed, 
and has plenty of incident. 

H. G, Wells began life as a 
draper’s assistant, and he did not 
enjoy the experience. Alfred Polly 
(John .Mills) is sacked from a 
draper’s shop because he has a 
habit of reading romances long 
after the dinner-hour is , over. 
When his father-dies and leaves 
him £500 he buys a bicycle and 
takes to the; country, wheri? he 
has some,' remarkable ad ventures • 
and eventually marries his cohsin 
Miriam and has to set up^his own / 
little shop, to make a living.;. Por 
15 years his wife scolds him/ and / 
then, suddenly,, the Great Idea ' 
comes ^ to him; and from/; that 
point the film, ..which begins 
rather - slowly,, gains /speed and 
•maintains it .to the, close..; 

'There are some, riotously funny 
sequences.- .when. Polly,^ having 
taken a post as odd-job man and 
ferryman at . a. Wdyside inn, is 
called on ; to /repel . the odious 
. Uncle Jim (Finlay Currie); Mr 
Polly., has : to: make a ^ great . 
decision. Is he' to run away or 
to remain and fight?: The;kindly; 
innkeeper : (Megs Jenkins) has 
befriended him and he ought to 
defend, her, but Jim is large and 
very fierce. . ..• 

It,is the kind of problem. which 
most'people have to face at least 
•once^in 'the course of their lives,- 
and ' after : . some hesitation 
Mr.Polly solves it satisfactorily— 
and . for the' . audience most 
amusingly. Beautifully acted, The 
History of Mr Polly is a good 
picture in its own right. It also 
transfers Wells’s novel faithfully 
to/the screen. Among the films 
of books this one ranks high. 

J’his is not so in Green Grass,of 
Wyoming, a Twentieth 
Century Fox . production in 


Technicolor, based on Mary 
O’Hara’s story; but the camera 
.'work in it is excellent; The 
story does not matter. It is 
impossible, to believe in it for an 
instant. The photography is a, 
delight all ; through. Thunder- 
head,- the great white stallion, 
pictured against the Wyoming 
landscape, is .superb. In fact, the 
horses steal the 'film,' but a word ' 
may be said ‘for. the acting:.of 
Robert Arthur and Peggy Cum¬ 
mins as the . young hero and 
heroine. ■ 

J^UREKA Stockade, the second 
. picture made by .Ealing 
Studios in Australia, is a period, 
piece with a gold-rush setting. 


Here, again the plot is melo¬ 
dramatic and ineffective, and 
some of the photographs'of New 
South Wales are very pleasant, 
but this is a most disappointing 
successor- to - that great film, The 
Ov^rla.nders, and 'Chips Rafferty 
seems uncomfortable in the part 
of the miner’s leader, Peter Lalor. 

Qiiildren's Entertainment Films 
have just made three* more 
shorts in the series. With Uncle 
Bill at the Zoo, produced and 
directed: by F. Ratcliffe-Holmes, 
F Z S. These excellent docu¬ 
mentaries take the audience 
behind the scenes at the 2oo. 
The tw^o children, , Garry and 
Tanya, who are lucky enough to'be 



A scene from Eureka Stockade 



picturesquely-named Lee¬ 
ward Islands,- lying^ between 
four and five hundred miles off 
the coast of Venezuela, have 
been in the news lately because of 
the return to London of their 
governor, Earl Baldwin. 

. The economic depression which, 
of recent years, has hit the West 
Indies has been felt in the Lee¬ 
wards, and many of the natives, 
who form over 98 per cent of 
the population, are living in 
poverty . and under the most ■ 
primitive' conditions. 

The colony consists of- four 
island groups, Antigua, St Kitts', 
and Nevis, Montserrat, and part 
of the Virgin Islands. Antigua, 
less than half the size of Angle¬ 
sey, is the largest island, and 
'St Johns, its chief town, is the 
colony’s .capital; but it was on, 
St Kitts or St Christopher,' the 
second largest island, that the ■ 
first settlement was made. 

Although the Leewards were 
first sighted by Columbus in 1493, 
it was a group of Englishmen 
from . Sussex,: under. Captain 
Thomas Warner,' who arrived 
and settled there in 1623. ‘; The 
settlers had : been tobacco 
planters at the mouth ofthe 
river Amazon- until the Spanish 
Government complained to King 
James the First that they were 
trespassers. .. In , an attempt to 
pacify, the Spaniards, James 
issued an‘order that no English 


ships were to sail to the Amazon, 
and thus the English planters 
were Isolated and were forced to 
seek a home elsewhere. St Kitts 
was chosen-because of its small 
native population and because it 
had been ignored by the Spanish 
in preference to the larger islands 
of Cuba and Jamaica. In the 
following year Warner returned 
to England for more men and 
provisions and came back, as Sir 
Thomas Warner, to establish 
Britain’s first colony in the West 
Indies. 

The Caribs, the native in¬ 
habitants, were subdued with 
difficulty, and during the next 
15 years settlements were made 
on the neighbouring islands o-f 
Antigua, Nevis, and Montserrat. 
Trouble with .the French con¬ 
tinued until 1713 when the 
Treaty of Utrecht confirmed 
Britain’s claim to the islands. 
Again the French occupied some 
of the islands, but they were re¬ 
stored to Britain in 1782. .f 

Today the main industry is 
the manufacture of sugar. To¬ 
bacco and cotton are also grown 
and. limes are exported from 
Montserrat and Nevis. . Before 
the war a new export v;as becom¬ 
ing established—tomatoes for 
the Canadian market. 

The total area of the principal 
islands is 316 square miles,and 
the population is 110,000 of whom 
only 2000 are white. 


C N ZOO CORRESPONDENT TE^LS US ABOUT 


An Intelligent Water-Buffalo 
and a Truant Lizard 


Little Polly (played by Juliet Mills, daughter of John Mills) and the 
kindly innkeeper, in a scene from The History of Mr Polly 


Uncle Bill’s guests—he is on the 
staff of the Zoological Society- 
have a fine time making friends 
with a large number of birds and 
animals ranging from penguins to 
lion cubs. The commentary might 
with advantage be a little less 
formal. ‘ 

Gibraltar Ape 

^ FEW days ago the body of an 
ape was unloaded at Liver¬ 
pool and ■ despatched to Edin¬ 
burgh. It was frotp Gibraltar and 
was one of the famous Barbary 
Apes^ ' ‘ . . 

• Worried by the decline in the, 
ape population of the Rock, 
officials have requested surgeons 
to find out the cause of death.' 
The reason for their concern is 
that a widely held superstition 
claims that, when the apes die 
out, British rule over Gibraltar 
will end. ^ During the war their 
number dropped to* five- and 
Mr Churchill, then Prime Mini¬ 
ster, . issued • ••aa order' that 
reinforcements were to- be.brought 
in from North.Africa.»-./' 

An ' Army officer was made 
-responsible for their protection. 


(Rattle are not generally noted 
for intelligence, but one speci¬ 
men now living in the London 
Zoo is giving his keepers a 
surprise. He is Bully, the five- 
year-old Cape Buffalo, 

Bully lives at the cattle sheds, , 
in a stable adjoining one occu¬ 
pied : by Muggie,- an eight-year- 
old animal of the safne species. 
The stable opens out on to a 
common, paddock. But as it 
would ..be dangerous to allow 
Bully and Muggie. to meet—a' 
fight would probably result—each 
animal spends 24 hours in the 
paddock, the other meanwhile 
being shut indoors. 

It did not, however, meet with 
Bully's, approval, and the other 
day,'hearing Muggie out-in the 
paddock, Bully thought he. would 
see What a little low cunning 
would do. So, having observed 
that the last thing the keeper 
always’did on shutting hini in- 
was to drop the bolt at the base 
of the stable door, Bully began 
paying attention to that bolt, 
and, 'lowering his huge head, he 
began worrying it with the tip of 
one horn. And he not only turned 
the bolt but lifted it from its 
socket. 

This, however, was not Bdlly’s 
lucky day. A keeper, chancing 
just then to pass along the 
corridor, spotted Bully’s little 
scheme and, hurrying into the' 
den, fastened the bolt and secured 
it with rope—a precaution which 
the men . now take each time 
Bully has to spend his day. 
indoors. . 

. “Bully will now have to bite the 
rope, if he wants his plan , to 
succeed,’’ Headkeeper Perry told 


article on the Countryside in 
March will appear hextvyeek 


me later. “But, clever though he 
has shown himself'to be, that! 
think will be beyond him.” 

Meanw^hile, at the reptile house, 
there is a much smaller exhibit 
than Bully, who is riot only, but 
of his cage but still manages 
to retain his freedom. He is a 
little wall -lizard, one of a dozen 
that came from Madeira: a year 
ago. This little fellow, who is 
noted for his nimbleness ’ rather 
than brains, .escaped one day last 
summer; , by leaping over : the 
keeper’s shoulder as the man was 
placing food ill the cage. And 
though , a . hue and cry^ was 
promptly raised the lizard kept 
his freedom., 

Lodger 

“Fortunately, he has *not gone 
out of the house,”- an official told 
me. “He is living in a large cage 
at the western end occupied, by 
some banded monitors, four-feet- 
long reptiles, who, however, take 
scant notice of their diminutive 
‘ lodger/ - Keepers have seen him 
there several times, but, though 
they have tried to catch him, he 
is much too quick for them and 
darts behind rocks and boulders. 
Sometimes he moves so fast that 
the eye just cannot follow him.” 

The ^ 00 , however, is not worry¬ 
ing overmuch about f/ris fugitive. 
He measures only seven inches 
and is quite harmless. And he 
has no feeding problem in his 
present quarters, for there .are 
always plenty of insects to be 
had for the hunting. 

“He has a long time to go yet 
before he. sets up a new escape! 
record,” the official added. ‘ “That 
is held by a rare legless newt, a 
small worriilike creature-which: 
was missing some time ago and 

/Ws- eventually .found by • 'a 

gardener when turning a dead 
plant out of a flowerpot. It had; 
been ‘ at liberty ’ for two whole i 
years I” C. H. 
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Reindeer Round-Up—Sowing Santa Claus's Steeds 


Films and stories have made us familiar^with the round-up 
of cattle on the great ranges of Australia and America, Here 
is . an account of a round-up of a very different' kind—the 
sorting of reindeer, the universal providers of the nomadic 
Lapps, on the snowy wastes of. north-western. Europe, 


T he reindeer,' the steed of 
Santa ' Claus, has always 
been the main source of 
life for the Lapps, a race allied 
to the Finns arid inhabiting 
iiorfch-west Europe, Today' the 
Lapps number some 30,000, of 
whom 19,000 live in Norway, 7000 
In Sweden, and the remainder in 
Finland and Russia. They are the 
shortest people in Europe arid 
have dark bristly hair, thick lips, 
and small piercing eyes. 

Though the advance of civilisa¬ 
tion has greatly affected their 
ancestral ways of life so that 
many Lapps have settled down 
as farmers and many live by fish¬ 
ing, over half of them are still 
nomads and all the year round 
follow their herds of reindeer 
through the hills of Norrland. 


' Reindeer never feel the cold. 
They have, a thick hide and a 
coat of hair nearly two. inches 
long, beneath which is a layer 
of close, woolly under-fur. With¬ 
in a few hours after birth the 
baby, reindeer is able to walk and 
follow its mother as'she forages. 

gEFORE the nomadic Lapps start 
'their removal in winter they 
have a busy and laborious time— 
the great sorting of the reindeer 
takes place then. Reindeer be¬ 
longing to many different owners 
are grazing together, and before 
the removal they must be divided. 
The deer are fetched down from 
the hills, and the different owners 
see from the marks in their ears 
to whom each reindeer belongs. 
The owner is able to see from 
a distance of several yards if the 



The men rest after an exhausting march on skis in search of the herd 


JJ’OR them the reindeer, which 
they have domesticated and 
bred, is almost the universal pro¬ 
vider. They feed on its milk and 
flesh, they clothe themselves in • 
its skin, they: use it as a beast of 
burden, and w'h.en winter comes 
they harness it to a boat-like 
sledge, or pulk, and it draws them 
far and wide at considerable 
speed. 

Few animals are more sure of 
foot. Each foot comprises a pair 
of hoofs in front and a second 
pair at the sides and rear;'arid 
between the two pairs is a dense 
patch of coarse hair which pre¬ 
vents all slipping on ice. 

animal is so well equipped 
to withstand Arctic condi-, 
tions as the reindeer. They can 
live on such har’d fare as lichen ' 
or reindeer moss, to obtain which 
the animals dig into the snow 
with their antlers and big, broad 
hoofs. They will also eat seaweed. The Lapps are experts with the tasso,but accidents do happen, as we see here 

deer belongs to him, and with a 
fantastic precision' he throws' his 
lasso or rope over the beautiful 
antlers of;the deer.',. 

The work in such a rein-field 
may-last for two or three days, 
pemaps four, and afterwards 
the Lapps ski to the next sorting- 
place, which is often many miles 
away. ! Thus the work is con¬ 
tinued until all reindeer from 
the great expanses have been 
divided and given to their re¬ 
spective owners who then, 
-together with their ^herds, leave 
for new pastures. 

a tourist it is a memory 
never to be forgotten to have 
been present at such a sorting of 
reindeer—it takes the form of a 
festival of the wilderness.’» The 
brilliant white snow is ploughed 
up by the stately grey deer, while 
a damp mist is rising from them 
through the clear Jrosty air. The 
krunting of the reindeer.and the 
clicking sound of their hoofs 
mixed with the loud shouts from 
the Lapps make the desolate ex¬ 
panses vibrate with. life. 

Exhausted and perspiring, the 
men come, from the field to 
the fires where the women keep' 
the coffee-pot boiling all the 
time. The hand-made wooden 
ladle- every Lapp carries at :his 
belt is filled with steaming ■ hot' 
coffee and therein is placed dried 
reindeer meat cut out in long, 
strips. After some ,minutes’ rest 
the Lapp resumes his work 
.“drawing- reindeer.” A successful 
Jeremias Kroik is a custodian of unmarked reindeer, which are sold by auction Continued on page 10 





For stern work such as this a Lapp woman prefers practical dress 
to the more picturesque traditional costume 



The reindeer does not take kindly to captured and the men approecl^ 
/ ^ warily as the animai struggles to escape 
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In Shining Amiour 

fThe historic collection of arms, paintings, and armour of 
Warwick Castle is- being overhauled. Here we see the 
head guide being helped into a 16 th-century suit of armour. 


tAarch n, 1949 

Mr Eden Saw 
MtEden 

J^EW, Zealand gave a great 
welcome to Anthony Eden, 
MP, for his efforts in years of 
peace and of waiv are thoroughly 
appreciated by thoughtful people 
throughout the British Common¬ 
wealth. ,. / 

• Mr Eden did something that he 
had always planned to do when 
he ascended Mount Eden and 
viewed the city of Auckland 
spread out in all directions below 
him; for Auckland, New Zea¬ 
land’s largest city, was named in 
honour of another distinguished 
member of the Eden family—Lord 
Auckland, First Lord' of the 
Admiralty in early Victorian 
times. 

It was New Zealand’s first ^ 
Governor, Captain William Hob¬ 
son, R N, who in 1841 chose a site 
on a deep-water harbour for his 
capital and called it Auckland 
out of gratitude to Lord Auck¬ 
land, who had given him a ship 
to command; and it was Captain 
Hobson, too, who gave the name 
Mount Eden to . a small extinct 
volcanic cone, the highest of 
several nearby hills. 

Mount Eden’s summit is, less 
than a thousand feet above .the 
level of the harbour two miles 
away, but it affords a magnificent 
view of one of the ,prettiest cities 
and busiest" seaports in the whole 
British Commonwealth. 

. This little incident of Mr 
Eden’s visit to Mount Eden^is yet 
another reminder of the close ties 
betw^een the Motherland and the 
great British family of nations. 


Beauty on Books 


' GANADA’S 
ASBESTOS 

• ]^o less than 70 per cent of the 
world’s, output of asbestos 
comes from Canada; whose 72-. 
yearrOld industry exported ‘ a 
record tonnage in 1948. Russia 
and South Africa are the only 
other countries' possessing: large 
. quantities of this raw material. 

According to recent reports, 
Canada’s existing resources are 
estimated to last for at least 
another 50 years. Indeed, it is 
confidently anticipated that ad¬ 
ditional deposits will shortly be 
discovered. A particularly rich 
field is ^thought to exist below 
the bed of Black Lake in Quebec, 
though the exploitation of this 
deposit would I’equire the drain¬ 
ing of a lake 2^ miles long and 
. half a mile wide. 

Of the many uses of asbestos 
fibre, the chief modern applica¬ 
tions are in the building and 
automobile industries, and it is 
much used for fireproof garments. 

. When combined with other 
materials asbestos makes a useful 
anti-rust protective coat which 
can be sprayed on car bodies. 

THREE SYDNEYS 

Commissioned Writer Officer 
A. Burley, now a member of 
Australia's new. aircraft carrier, 

H M A S Sydney, 'has had the 
unique experience of serving on 
three ships of the same name. 

He still well remembers j oining . 
the first 'Sydney in 1920. The ship 
had then just returned from the 
First World War, proud of 
achievements which included the 
historic sinking of the German 
-aider Emden. 

During'the last war he was a 
member of the second Sydney. 
He was in . the ship’s company 
during the encounter which led 
to the sinking of the Italian ■ 
cruiser Bartolommeo Colleoni. ; 


J^ever . before displayed all 

■ together, its very own Golden 
Treasury of Bookbinding is now 
being exhibited by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. It will remain 
on view until April 18, and every 
CN reader who admires a hand¬ 
some book should' see it. 

All will find* beauty in it, but 
each will find in iti what he takes 
to it himself. If, for example, he 
is a student of history he will find 
it alive • with the portraits of 
many an English worthy. , 

Facing the entrance is the 
wonderful Lorsch ivory book 
cover of Charlemagne’s period in 
the ninth . century. On it 
enthroned are carved the Virgin 
and Child with St John the 
Baptist and St Zacharias.. 

The Sion Gospels’ binding vies 
With it in a rather florid way, for 
it is decorated with enamels and 
precious stones on a background 
of gold; tiny rubles sparkle as the 
eyes of the fabulous beasts upon 
it; but it dates only from the 
later century popularly known as 
*T066 and all that.” The manu¬ 
scripts that it once contained 
are there no longer. Those of 
St Matthew and' St Mark are in 
the Vatican, those of St Luke 
and St John in Hungary. Indeed, 
this cover itself was lost or stolen 
and found again more than once. 

Those . are, the liigh lights of 
the Exhibition, together with 
soma tattered fragments of much 
earlier Coptic, work. But we find 
ourselves almost at home among 
; the bindings stamped with 
the armorial shields of their 
possessors. For example, there 
are beauteous volumes that Queen 
Elizabeth handled, stamped with 
her device; others from the 
library of Lord Burghley, her 
Secretary of State, who may have 
' nodded over some of them; of 
the bonny Earl of Moray; and of 


that Earl of Buckingham, who 
brought Henrietta Maria to a 
British .throne. There are others 
less courtly but of a higher fame. 
First among,them is the volume 
of Anson’s Voyages which Wolfe 
was carrying with him when he 
fell in the hour of victory at 
Quebec. It has his name and 
signature within; and on the 
modest cover is his crest. Next 
. to ‘it is that bearing the arms 
of Oliver Cromwell, a dour- 
coloured binding as befitted 
the Puritan leader, though it 
encloses nothing sterner than a 
book of manuscript music, the 



The Sion Gospels 


bass part of a cornet written for 
the instruction of his children. 

Lastly, on the other side of the 
screen are Evelyn’s Diary and the 
prayer book of that Doctor Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford, of whom Dean 
Swift wrote: 

I do not like thee Doctor Fell 
The reason tohy I cannot tell 
But this J know, and know full 
loell, 

, I do not like thee Doctor Felh 

—a jingle that rings a bell in the 
brain of .every schoolboy. 



PACT OF PEACE 

Morway’s resolve to ally her¬ 
self to the democracies of 
the Western World is a great 
event; it has brought a new . 
wave of hope and confidence to 
all freedom-loving peoples. Nor¬ 
way’s courageous patriots showed 
how much they loved freedom on 
countless occasions ‘ during the 
bitter years of Nazi occupation. 
Now they stand united < with 
those other democracies engaged 
in pledging their common faith 
in the formation, of an Atlantic 
Pact. . 

Slowly the great design takes 
shape. The Western Union 
countries have already organised 
themselves into a working part¬ 
nership. In economic strength, 
as well as in military prepared¬ 
ness, these countries are planning 
a great future for Western 
Europe. Before long it may be 
that a democratic Western Ger¬ 
many will add its strength to the 
plan. 

' Western Union is only part of 
a greater whole which enconi- 
passes the broad Atlantic. The 
great ocean which divides so 
many lovers of liberty is now to 
be, made the symbol of their 
unity. All freedom-loving lands 
whose- shores are washed by 
Atlantic waters are to pledge 
their loyalty one to another; they 
are to swear' their allegiance to 
common ideas and mutual hopes. 

^ins is the most hopeful fact of 
our time. It is the boldest 
step since the war towards en¬ 
suring security, peace, and free¬ 
dom. In the days of war the 
bugle note of the Four Freedoms 
was sounded in the Atlantic 
Charter by President Roosevelt 
and Mr Churchill; now, with 
a similar ring, resounds the call 
to “ pledge hand and heart for . 
the same great cause. 

Lands bordering the Atlantic 
are the natural heirs of the finest 
heritage of civilised man. Across 
this ocean /ships have carried 
the faith of freedom to undis¬ 
covered shores. The Old World 
and the New are closely linked,- 
but never before have they so' 
openly pledged their allegiance ; 
and they do so now knowing full 
well the'dangers. 

No easy hopes or lies 

, Shall hying us to duv goat, 

But iron sacrifice 
Of body, imll, and soul. 

Great countries as well as small 
are to join in this friendly pact. 
They desire not only to preserve' 
their precious inheritance but to 
pass . it on to others. Their 
pledgees one of friendship, not of 
aggression. 

'The Atlantic Pact is to'be a 
pact of peace. It will iden¬ 
tify the Atlantic countries for 
ever with the will to make peace 
and the will to keep peace. The 
pact will be entered into openly 
and freely for all the world to 
sec ; . and its establishment will 
once again proclaim faith in 
Peace on Earth and Good Will to 
All Menl . 


The CMldren^ 

A Save the Children Bill 

Wery . appropriately, Dr Edith ? 

Summerskill called the new * 
pure milk Bill a " Save the / 
Children ” Bill when it j^assed its . 
second reading without opposi- . 
tion in Parliament. 

The Bill is designed to prevent 
tuberculosis being spread by the 
drinking of infected milk. Dr 
Sunamerskill pointed out that 
the number of deaths caused by 
drinking milk thus infected has, ; 
been 1500 a year, and many more • 
thousands, have been crippled. 

So far as the child population is : 
concerned/’ she went on, " the . 
percentage is ten times greater 
in the. rural areas, where more i- 
milk is drunk than in London.” 

This Bill is indeed a splendid .. 
advance, , but it was rather 
discouraging to hear that we 
cannot expect a complete clean- / ’! 
up of the milk supply for five tO 
ten years. Surely this is a case ' 
for rapid action in applying the 
regulations. . _ , 

■ • —.f 

AVERTING WAR IN 
AMERICA 

'Y'tie countries of the great .» 

American continent, by 
means of their Pan-American ^ r ; 
Union, have saved Costa Rica /, 
and Nicaragua from war. I 

Recently, in the Pan-American ■ ^ ‘ 
Union building in Washington, 
the Ambassadors of the two States • 
signed a Pact of Friendship, and 
thus ended the dispute which v 
began last December when Costa r 
Rica declared that armed Nicar¬ 
aguans had invaded her country. 

The Ambassadors of both : 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua praised 
the Council of American States ^ 
for its splendid work in settling ./ 
the' dispute. 

This shows the world how wars ' 
can be averted . by an, inter- r’* 
national organisation set up^ 
within the framework of the 
United Nations. ^ 


JUST AN IDEA 
As C. H, Spurgeon said, Home 
is the grandest of all institutions. 


Under the K 


m 



PETER PUCK^ 
WANTS TO KNOW f 

If blowing your 
own trumpet is a 
sound policy 


pHONETIC Spelling would destroy f 
the language, says an indignant 
M P. And leave him‘speechless. ^ / 

PEDESTRIANS ivho do not cross 
the road at the right place may be 
fined. That will make them cross. / 

0 

QPEN-AIR exhibitions are said to ’ 
be the finest way to show sculp¬ 
ture. Sculpture exhibitions would 
be better. 

0 

^OME people always like hluehells f ^ 
in their gardeji. But prefer them ] 
when they are out. 

. . 0 / 

MAN declares he stands to lose ' ; 
huge sums if the purchai^e tax . 
is removed. He had better sit down* th 
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THINGS SAID 

ASSERT this, that if the West 
■ and other pea'ce-lovin g nations 
et together now, get a complete 
[nderstancling, co-ordinate their 
iefence efforts, thei'e will be no 
7 ar for hundreds of years. 

Ernest Bevin 

\ PASSION for independence is at 
. least as strong hi liian as a 
)assion for equality , . , indi- 
;idual savings, a house, and a 
;talce in the country arc good for 
;he man and good for the nation. 

■ D.Eccles,MP 

Truth is not only stranger than 
fiction, it is much more 
'nteresting. 

W, Randolph Hear si 

^iiEN you wrinkle your fore- 
y 'head and .screw up your 
face youfi^e a candidate for a 
headache. 

! Professor R, W. Pickering 


The Colliery of the 
Future 

'A, NEW coal-mine which~ is 
, gradually taking shape in 
Scotland will, be a model for 
+hose of the future. Excepting 
perhaps a gasworks, it is difli- 
.■cult to think of anything more 
typical of utilitarian ugliness 
than a coal-mine — the gaunt 
winding-gear, the grimy build¬ 
ings, the surrounding coal dust^ 
Tint at the new Kothes Colliery, 
'ifeshire, the pithead gear will 
[be inside neat concrete towers, 

I the buildings too will have grace, 
jaiid there will be lawns and 
/shrubs. 

Underground, the contrast 
; jith present conditions will be 
■ even more striking. Instead of 
curving galleries, there will 
)e long, straight tunnels leading 
,rom the shafts. Along these 
men, equipment, and coal will be 
drawn on rails by diesel loco¬ 
motives. There will be plenty 
.of light, and air-changing ap- 
^paratus capable of dealing with 
;5oo,ooo cubic feet of air a minute. 
I It will bo a grand day when all 
. : }’>r collieries are like this. 


Mor’s Table 

angler says he spends alt his 
holidays fishing. Every holiday 
a hank holiday, 

G ' 

FOOTBALL referee used the 
; spout of a whistling kettle for a; 
whistle. Did he get into hot water. 

i^OAIE people always like to know 
what is going on. And what Has 
come to stop, 

CTRL won two matches at table 
tennis. They might have given 
' ■'x a box. 



Mechanised Fairy-Tales 

^ZEcn fairy-tales are to be re¬ 
written, for, says a Prague 
paper: '' Our children are more 
i:>rogressive, ... They don’t like 
to hear stories about kings, 
princesses, dull-witted Johns, and 
people of that kind. They nluch 
prefer tanks,'planes, combines.'^ 

The Communist rulers of 
Czechoslovakia are in for a 
surprise. Snow-White as ’’Red- 
Skirt and the Seven Collective 
Farmers is not likely to be 
popular; nor is Goldilocks, if lier 
name is changed to Marxina, 
after Karl Marx, and her story 
becomes ” Marxina and. the 
Tliree Capitalists : Once upon a 
time there ■ were three horrid 
capitalists who lived in a house 
near a tank-factory. The first 
was a big bloated capitalist, the 
second a medium-sized one, and 
third was a tiny wee thin capital- 
, ist. One day Marxina,' a member 
of the Young Communists,passed 
that way ...” 

We need not fear that the en¬ 
chantment of the old tales will 
fade in Czechoslovakia. They 
have delighted countless genera¬ 
tions of European children and 
they will survive the humourless 
notions of the present rulers. 


GIRL has.been cast for a part in a 
'\' new film, Hopes she wonH he 
■' xoivn over, / . • 


RED INDIAN PETER PAN 

Come Crec Indians have been 
in the news recently because 
of a visit to Montreal to discuss 
trapping problems with govern¬ 
ment officials. One of the visitors, 
from Big Trout Lake, was John 
Childforever, the bearer of what 
is surely the nicest name in the 
world—as well as the hardest to 
live up to. 

—-H-— 

RURAL SOUNDS 

Mor rural sights alone, but rural 
sounds. 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid Nature. 
Mighty winds 

That sweep the skirt of some 
far-spreading wood ■ 

Of ancient. growth make music 
iiot unlike 

The dash of ocean on his winding 
shoi*e. 

And lull the spirit while they fill 
< the mind. 

Unnumbered branches waving in 
the blast, 

And all their leaves fast fluttering 
all at once. 

Nature inanimate displays sweet 
sounds, 

But animated Nature sweeter 
still. 

To soothe and satisfy the human 
ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer 
, the day, and one 
The livelong night; not these 
alone whose notes 
Nice-fingcred art must^ emulate 
in vain; 

But cawing rooks, and kites that 
swim sublime 

' In still-repeated circles, scream¬ 
ing loud. 

The jay, the pie, and even the 
boding owl . 

That hails the Using moon, have 
charms for me. 

Sounds inharmonious in them¬ 
selves and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace 
for ever reigns, 

And only there, please highly for 
their sake. William Coivper 


Danger 

go much destruction has been 
caused to forests in the Cape 
Peninsula by mountain fires that 
the Mayor; of Simonstown wants 
the hraaivleis. banned. 

The “braaivleis ” Xroast beef) 
is the traditional South African 
way of holding a picnic, but, un¬ 
like the English picnic, takes 
place in the cool of the evening. 
Big fires are lit in the open, and 
the picnickers then gather round, 
each with his cup of coffee in 
one hand and “braaivleis” in the 
other, \ 

Pleasant as this custom is, 
there are many ' careless pic¬ 
nickers—we, also have them, in 
this country, alas!—who set fire 
to the beautiful trees that grow 
in the Cape Peninsula. 

And tile Mayor of Simonstown 
says: “The old diehard who must. 
grill his chop or stir his coffee 
with a burned stick from the 
camp fire has had his day in 
. the Peninsula. We may value 
him as an antique but we can¬ 
not allow him to jeopardise the . 
safety of those grand natural 
, beauties with which -our Penin¬ 
sula is endowed. The vacuum 
flask or the paraffin pressure 
stove can supply the needs of 
the camper with safety 'to the 
surrounding countryUde. Let 
cooking spots be set aside where 
picnic meals can be prepared by 
these means and ban the camp 
fire.” 

Sea Dogs 




Luther Burbank 


These three sea dogs landed recently 
at Portsmouth when the cruiser 
Sussex returned home after two 
years in the Pacific. 

Farewell, Skipper 1 

FAMILIAR figure around the 

coast of romantic Loch Shiel, 
Captain Angus MacDonald, com¬ 
mander of the steamer Clan- 
randles, has retired after 52 
years' service. He started as a 
bare-footed laddie. when he was 
fourteen. 

For 40 yearSj until the tele¬ 
phone was installed, the “Clan ” 
was the chief link between the 
outside world and people living 
on the Loch shores. Voyaging 
between Moidart, Ardmunchan, 
Glenfinnan, Drynan, Aharacle, 
and other hamlets. Captain-Mac¬ 
Donald and his ship were always 
welcome as it carried mail, live¬ 
stock, and farm implements, and, 
of course, the crew carried all the 
gossip of the great world out¬ 
side. 

When the wool cargo was 
loaded at Glenhurian as often 
as not 'the local tailor would be 
perched on top of the bales, on 
his way to make - suits for cus¬ 
tomers along the coast. 


^ REEN-FiNGERsV’ wc Call a gardener who gets the best out of 
. his growths, but it was the ‘‘green-fingered wizard"" 
that men called Luther Burbank, the lOOtH anniversary of whose 
birth is being celebrated this week^ 

£2000 a year for ten 
.years to enable him to 
carry out Tiis experi¬ 
ments, and he became 
famous as a university 
. lecturer. It was as an 
inspired practical genius, 
however, that he won 
lasting fame—as the 
man who created the 
plumcot, which is a 
stoneless combination of 
plum and ' apricot^ a 
giant white thornless 
blackberry; p i p 1 e s s 
grapes, and apples with¬ 
out cores; the pomato, 
which is a blend of potato and 
tomato; the loganberry, a hybrid 
of' the blackberry and the 
raspberry; a scentless onion; im¬ 
proved cereals, flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables; and, dearest of all to 
his heart, a thornless cactus. This, 
he . believed, • would eventually 
supplant the normal, . useless 
prickly^ cactus of the desert, and 
make the wilderness a vast, gar-' 
den of thornless cactus, food to 
sustain countless herds of cattle/ 
California owes much of its 
wealth to the wizardry of Luther 
Burbank/who gave it fruit trees 
that could be timed to escape 
frost, and vegetables in pro¬ 
fusion. The most wizard-like of 
his feats was perhaps his bud¬ 
ding of a tree so that it bore 
no fewer than ‘ 73 distinct 
varieties' of apples at one time. 
He died in 1926, with all civilised 
mankind his debtor. 

Eating Candy For 
a Living 

J^oR nearly 50 years Mr Peter 
Laurey has been employed 
as a candy-taster for a big firm 
of sweet manufacturers in New 
■ York City. 

His task is to pass every batch 
of candy produced in the firm’s 
factory before it goes to' the shops 
for sale to the public. 

Mr Laurey spends every morn¬ 
ing and every afternoon tasting 
candy. You would think he would 
grow tired of it, but he never does. 
He says he likes to have a dish 
of candy handy when he is read¬ 
ing or listening to the radio at 
home in the evening. 

He is also an expert on the 
correct flavour of .such ^ con¬ 
fections as caramels, toffee, 
peppermints, and lollipops. 


Burbank was born on 
March 7, .1849, of an 
English father and 
Scots . mother -at Lan¬ 
caster, Massachusetts, 
in a. poor home which, 
however, always ■ had 
^some books. He found 
his way to more. Among 
them was Charles Dar¬ 
win’s Animals and 
Plants /under Domesti¬ 
cation, which made him 
vo'W himself to Botany. 

But Tinst there was a 
spell of bondage in a 

factory. - . 

•It was while a factory hand 
that young Burbank discovered 
a potato of unusual promise, 
took seed from it, developed and 
cultivated it, and showed that it 
was not only prolific but \ re¬ 
sisted disease, which was then 
rife in America. Fie sold hi.s 
main stock of this potato for 
£50, and its cultivation added 
£5,000,000 ,to the wealth of 
American agriculture. 

Doing the Impossible 

His next triumph was- to 
achieve task ■ thought ini- 
"possible. He was asked to supply 
20,000 seedling prune trees in 
nine months, just half the time 
normally required for a prune 
seedling. But he planted 20,000 
almonds and on tpese, growing 
quickly, he was able, at the end 
of six months, to graft prune- 
buds and, three months later, to 
deliver the 20,000 seedling prune 
trees. 

Now followed a wide range of 
experiment and success in pro¬ 
ducing new varieties of fruit, 
flowers, and vegetfibles, by bud¬ 
ding, by cross-fertilisation, and 
by the multiplication of unusual 
varieties of established species. 
, Realising that it was the, genial 
climate of California that he 
needed for his task, he went 
there, taking with him ten of 
the potatoes that he had de¬ 
veloped and madp famous. At 
the outset he had many trials 
and poverty to face, but, per¬ 
severing,-he succeeded at last in 
creating a scientifically organised 
nursery and experimental station 
at Santa Rosa, where he would 
have 6000 experiments in hand 
at one time, with a million 
plants a year growing for testing. 
^ The Carnegie Trust gave him 
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A sphinx that guards Cleopatra’s Needle 
on Victoria Embankment in London 
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Some excel at one At Dulwich College he was 
sport, some at an- awarded his cricket' colours 
other. Trevor Bailey, at 14, played for the Rugby 
born at Westcliff In XV and the Squash team, 
1923, is a leading and won a Victor Ludorum 
exponent in nearly a!!, (games' victor) for athletics. 


Phormixim to Steps to Sporting Fame 
the Fore 

JjECAUSE the-world is short of 
. fibres for making twine ,and 
.‘sacks special efforts are being 
'made in New Zealand to culti¬ 
vate the native flax or phormium. 

Only about. .4000. tons of phor- 
mium fibre are .now produced 
.each year, but New Zealand could 
use at least 24,000 tons for • 
making' sacks, cordage; matting, 

.fibrous piaster, ■ and possibly 
.paper. 

When the ancient Maori people 
•.came to New Zealand in their 
.big sailing canoes they found a 
wonderful plant with long swprd- 
ishaped leaves growing every¬ 
where. Prom its leaves they got 
long silky fibi'es for weaving and 
^cordage. ' 

After the coming of the Euro¬ 
peans to New Zealand the Maoris 
Traded bales of fibre for the white ‘ 

.man's goods of iron and steel, for 
they were men of the Stone Age.- 
Once there was a flourishing 
■flax industry in New Zealand, 
with many steam-driven mills 
producing silky fibre which was. 

•Shipped to London. But low 
prices after the 1914-18 war 
'Caused most of these flax mills 
to close. 

Also, much of the flat land 
that grew flax naturally was 
ploughed up and transformed 
-into pasture." ‘ f , ■ 

In recent' years, however, 
plantations of 100 acres of flax 
have been ' established in two 
-areas , of New Zealand, and the 
‘Government have offered to buy 
:all the fibre that can be produced 
at good prices. ' 

Perhaps much more land now 
lying, idle will be planted .with 
this typical-New Zealand, plant 
.so that the industries of the 
Dominion’s growing towns will 
not have to depend on fibres 
brought in ships from distant 
lands. 


Trevor 


As a schoolboy, playing fora 
Middlesex and Essex XI v a 
Kent and Surrey XI, he took 
3 wickets with his first 8 
balls. For Essex v Sussex 
in 1947 he hit 205. 


Trevor went up to Cam¬ 
bridge after war service as 
a Commando officer, gained 
cricket and soccer blues, and 
now plays for Leytonstone, 
famous Amateur Cup fighters. 


United States of Central Africa ? 


BOr WEIGHT-LIFTER 

JP’IFTEEN-YEAR-OLD PlIIL CAIRA, 
of Kirkcaldy, Pifeshire, has 
just created ^ three Scottish 
v/eight-lifting records. 

Using the Olympic press-grip 
he lifted 2204- lbs, and sa gained 
for himself the light heavyweight, 
the 13 stone, and the heavyweight 
records. Phil still attends school 
and started. serious weight-lifting- 
only a year ago. 


■yViTHiN- sight of Livingstone’s 
statue at Victoria Palls, and 
within earshot of the thunder of 
the great falls themselves repre¬ 
sentatives from Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land have met to consider "the 
future of their vast domains 
which extend from the borders of 
the Transvaal to the Great 
Lakes. 

This is the land oyer which two 
of Africa’s greatest pioneers, 
Rhodes and Livingstone, roamed, 
and through which the Zambesi; 
first explored by Livingstone, 
flows. Both' these men had a 
vision of what those rich 
territories might one day be— 
Livingstone as a region for 
“ Christianity and Commerce,” 
arid Rhodes as a farming and 
mining country for.' the white, 
man to organise and govern. \ 

Southern • Rhodesia is three 
times the size of England, with 
eighty thousand Europeans living 
in it and nearly two million 
Africans. Northern Rhodesia is 
six times the size of England and 
has almost the same number of 
Africans, but fewer Europeans-— 
only 21,000. Nyasaland is about 
the same size as England ^ with 
about two million Africans and 
only two thousand Europeans. 

In these figures are summed up 
the problems which Sir Godfrey 
Huggiiis and Sir Miles Thomas 
and their colleagues have to face 
in trying to create a ’ great 
dominion or a ‘‘ united states ” in 


Central Africa. Size, small Euro¬ 
pean populations, and a pre- 
doirilnantly African community 
are formidable obstacles to any 
easy transformation from a 
primitive community to the 
modern state. 

One plan suggested at the 
Victoria Falls Conference was a 
Federal Parliament along the 
lines of the American ,,Constitu-! 
tion. But there is a long way to 
go before that ideal can be, a 
practical working proposition, To 
have a parliament of that kind 
means first .of all a satisfactory 
solution of the racial problems 
which arc uppermost in the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland^ Sir , 
Godfrey Huggins wants all the' 

, rates of the three territories to go 
forward as friends and partners 
and so make the. ideal of an 
African United States possible in 
the future. . 

Scattered over the. vast' area 
the African Bantu people still 
live in the most primitive con¬ 
ditions. This is the land of the 

OPERATION CAT 

JJuNDREDs Of cats liavc been 

landed by the Chileans on 
the small Patagonian island of 
Guarello.. They are to have the 
congenial task of clearing the 
place of rats which have almost 
overrun it. The Chileans wish to . 
establish new industries on the 
island and the cat campaign is 
a necessary preliminary. 


kraal and the mud hut. In the 
swamps of the Bangweolo River 
the fishermen are living in the 
manner of ‘ their Stone-Age 
ancestors. In the Copper Belt of 
Northern Rhodesia 20,000 of 
Africa's best young men are ex¬ 
pert miners. They have taken the 
.leap from the simplicities .of bush 
life to the complexities of modern 
industrial life in one jump. Away 
in Nyasaland the ground nuts 
scheme and the big farming 
plans of the .colonial government 
revolutionise rural life. 

Into this changing scene of 
African life the European farmer 
is now moving, attracted by the 
fine climate of the, plateau and 
the abundance of labour. 

Undoubtedly this dominion in 
Central Africa, or United States 
of the Zambesi, is a long, way off. 
But it is a courageous vision. 
Although the white man will 
supply the power to make the 
dream come . true,' he must also 
educate the African to be his 
partner. Both Rhodes and Liv¬ 
ingstone dreamed of an Africa 
rich and prosperous, able to 
supply the world with many of its 
needs. But at the heart of their 
vision stood the figure of an 
African. -Livingstone in particular 
left to Africa the legacy of a 
‘‘Christian gentleman whose 
word could be depended on. 
That word may be the foundation 
of the new state which will one 
day rise along- the Zambesi. 
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Reshaping the 
Suez 

TJ^he Suez Canal Company (in. 

which B.ritairi has an im- • 
portant interest) are planning to 
imprpve . upon* the waterway 
opened by that great Frenchman 
Ferdinand de Lesseps in 1869., 

Under the rule that two vessels 
cannot pass one another while 
in motion, much time is wasted 
because one ship has to tie up 
, while the other passes.^ • . 

At present vessels navigate the 
canal in convoys, one anchoring 
in one .of the lakes astride the 
canal while the other proceeds 
on its way. Suitable lakes, how¬ 
ever, are only found near the 
Red Sea end, so that only one 
convoy at a time can be in the 
50-mile stretch between the 
Mediterranean and Lake Timsa. 

To make matters worse, the 
Egyptian Government have or¬ 
dered the closing of this section 
between 9pm and 5 a m in order 
that the rail ferry at Kantara 
may be used. 

To ease this difpculty the Com¬ 
pany now propose to construct a 
by-pass section midway along the 
canal, thus > permitting two . or 
three more convoys to pass 
through each day. It. is esti¬ 
mated that the necessary work 
will take three years,' involving 
the removal of 18 million cubic 
yards of earth and tlie complete 
reconstruction of a section of 
the railway line which skirts the 
canal. 

Deeper Water 

In order that modern tankers 
of 35-foot di'aught may use’ the 
canal it is also proposed to 
deepen it along its entire'length 
by an additional 20 inches. This 
operation, which will require the 
removal of 8 million cubic yards 
of under-water soil and 800,000 
cubic yards of rock, is expected 
to take five years. 

Plans are also in train for the 
deepening of Lake Timsa, where 
large tankers will be able to 
anchor while; another convoy 
passes. 

Finally, Port Said is to be en¬ 
larged so that 18 large., vessels 
may wait their turn to enter the 
canal instead of nine, as now. 

From its vantage point at the 
Mediterranean end of the canal 
the great statue of de Lesseps 
will look down upon the gradual 
unfolding of these'plans. 


ROB ROY~Sir Waker Scott^s Romantic Story of an Outlaw^ Told in Pictures 



Rob Roy and Mr Jarvle argued hotly, and Mr Jarvie, the Glasgow merchant, was a Frank demanded the return of his father’s Frank’s foot slipped and before he could re- 
Frank gathered that Jarvie was Rob’s cousin business friend of Frank’s father, and wanted money. Rashleigh was calmly insolent. But, cover, Rashleigh thrust at him. The sword ran 
and so was unwilling to arrest him. Also, Rob to save the London merchant from ruin, as Frank insisted, the other’s dark eyes flashed, through Frank’s waistcoat but only grazed his 
owed him money which he promised to pay if While Jarvie and Owen talked business, Frank He challenged Frank and drew his sword so ribs. Frank seized the hilt of Rashleigh's sword 
he would come to the Highlands, Rob said went for a walk in the College grounds, trying quickly that Frank had to leap back while draw- and Shortened his own to make a thrust. Then 
too, that he would try to help Frank recover to puzzle out the mystery of how Rob Roy was Ing his own. Reflecting that they were cousins, a man threw himself between them and pushed 
his father’s money from Rashleigh. In the end mixed up in Rashieigh’s intrigues with the Frank decided only to disarm his opponent, them apart. “ What !*'he cried, ** The sons 
they left the Tolbooth and Rob went his way. Jacobite rebels. Then, to hli amazement, he but Rashleigh fought with.such fury that Frank of fathers who are brothers shedding each 
Frank and Mr Owen went to Mr Jarvie's house. saw Rashleigh himself coming towards him I had to fight for his life. ' . ^ other’s bluid 1 ’* It was Rob Roy I 

What Can Rob Roy Do Now to Help frank? See Next Week's Instalment 
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■ Harnessing the;. Elements 


amounts of obscure, ele- 
! ' ments are now playing big 
roles in modern science. Polo¬ 
nium, for instance, one of the 
rarest elements of all, is now 
being used to prevent interfer¬ 
ence to radio and television 
sets by neighbouring electrical 
apparatus; if an extremely small 
amount of polonium, which is 
radio - active, is placed hear 
apparatus troubled with static 
electricity, its radiation’ charges 
the surrounding air and allows 
the static electricity to leak olT 
as fast as it is formed, 

Nickel strips electroplated with 
this rare element are now being 
fastened to electrical machinery, 
thus cutting out interference. 

Repairing by Tantalum 

Another rare metal which 
chemists have harnessed is tan¬ 
talum, which looks so much like 
platinum that, it is now being 
used. in the making of watches 
and jewellery. Its price is one- 
hfteenth that of 'platinum. Ana¬ 
lytical weights for standards of 
high accuracy used to* be made 
of platinum, but in Prance and 
the USA tantalum has now 
bepn officially accepted for this 
purpose. Serious skull injuries 
are also “patched ” with tantalum 
plates, and small bones are re¬ 
paired with tantalum wire and 
tubing, for it has been found 
that this rare metal.is completely 
non-irritant to living tissues. 

, Indium is a rare metal that 
chemically .is related to alu-' 
minium. It also resembles * lead 
to a certain‘degree in that it is 
soft and easily worked but, un¬ 
like lead, is not affected by water 
or.air.and resists chemical cor¬ 
rosion well. Today' it is being 
electroplated on machine-bearing 
; parts to give a surface which 
I resists the type of corrosion 
caused by acid compounds pre- 
_ sent in lubricating oil. This 
' results in a much superior, long- 


wepiring type of bearing. In 
Britain’s great industrial drive 
indium is playing >a prominent 
role. 

. Borax, or sodium tetraborate, 
was the first chemical known to 
have been used in industry; 6000 
years ago prospectors gathered it 
in the deserts of central Asia and 
brought it on yaks and camels to 
the civilised towns:of Babylonia. 
There the royal goldsmiths used 
it to purify and weld the metal 
of beautiful crowns, head-dresses 
and necklaces, some of which 
have been found in the ruins of 
JJr and other ancient cities. , . 

. Todayhowever, the boron in 
borax is chiefly used for helping 
to make the smooth white enamel 
of modern bathtubs and other 
plumbing, fixtures, and to make 
glassware which will stand heat 
well enough to be used for cook- 



Out for a Stroll 

This walking clown was one of the 
attractions at Birmingham Toy Fair. 


ONLY THREE WEEKS MORE 

in ihe Great £500 

C N HANDV/RITING TEST 

IJave yow completed your entry' for the C N’s .great Handwriting 
Competition ? If not, and you have been entered by your 
school, remember that you liave barely three weeks left in which to 
try for one of the ioi8 prizes offered, and all of which /misi be won. 

As we have explained in previous announcements, the Test has 
. a special interest in that tlic words to be written lonn a Greeting 
fyoni Byillsh schoolchildren io the infant PHnee 'Charles of. ICdinhnrgh, 
i. Tlicy apjicar, together with the rules and directions, on tlic printed 
; Khtry horm supplied to schools. 

Although boys ajul girls all over the coimtry arc entering for this 
;• competition, each has an equal opjiortunity, as the Test has ITIKIDli AGK 
CLASSENS—with prizes for both sellools aiid pupils hi each. vSo, providing 

■ you arc under 17 and a fiill-tiino pupil at a school in Great Britain, 
! Northern IreJarKi, or tlie Cliannel fslands, yoii have tlio same gootl 

■ opporluuity as every other boy and girl of gaining a place in the following 
great £500 prize list: 

, SchobI Prizes First £25 Second £10 Third £5 

■ , (in each class) 

: Pupils* Prizes First i5ccOnd £3 Third £2 

(in each class) - 

ALSO 1000 SPECIAL CONSOLATION PrIzES 

’The last date for applications for 
Entry Forms was February 28. Entrants 
arc encouraged to practise writing the 
. lest, passage on plain paper before 
completing the fjnat effort. As to. 

■ ■ style, script, joined script, or cursive 
= :may bo used,, so that you liavc the 
. advantage of using the style taught in 

your own school. If yon- arc taking 
part with your school, remember that 
••■'your compfoted entry is to ho signed 
by your Teacher, and must have 
affixed to it one of the Tokens marked 
“£500 Writing Test,” as given at the 
foot of the back page of this number— 
and if any of your friends arc entering 
and have difficulty in. getting their 
tokens, tell them that everybody ■ can • 


have Ciin.DREN’S NEWSPAldU'l 
now. If the newsagent has sold jail 
his copies, as is happening iu many 
parts, he can get more copies if lie is 
asked. But such orders, whether for, 
one copy, or for a regular supply, musi 
be placed at once! Each pupil’s entry 
will be judged as an individual effort, 
but must be scat iu as part of his or 
her school’s total entry. Tliere arc jvist 
over three more ^vcoks before the last 
date for accepting entries from schools 
^—closing date of the competition is 
Thursday, March 31. 

(N B -^It is regretted that the com¬ 
petition'cannot be extended fo^schooh 
outside Great Britain, Northern Ireland, 
and the Channel Islands.) 


ing utensils. There arc not 
many chemicals that will attack 
solid boron, and scientists are 
now trying to find a way of,lay¬ 
ing down a coating of it on a' 
piece of iron, and thus protecting 
it from chemical corrosion and 
make its surface extremely hard.- 
There is a big demand for very 
hard materials in industry and 
most of the hard alloys in use 
today are expensive. 

Flucrinc, perhaps the most 
bad-tempered element of all, used 
to be left strictly alone’because 
of its habit of corroding practi¬ 
cally everything. Now it has been 
discovered that, combined with 
carbon through a special process, 
fluorine becomes well-behaved 
and obligingly produces a long^ 
list of oils, plastics, and rubbers 
that resist heat and corrosion. 
These are called fluorocarbons. 

FROGMEN AND 
DUCKERS 

^ 20-year-old girl has just had 
the greatest thrill in her life. 
She has waded in ice-cold waters 
hundreds of feet under the earth. 
This young lady is a member of 
the Cave Diving Group, which 
' has long explored the deep under- 
grpund,- streams in .the; Peak 
district, but achieved its greatest 
success the other day when two 
parties converged in the Peak 
cavern at Castleton, 500 feet be¬ 
low ground. ' , . ■ 

Four divers, equipped with 
frogmen’s. suits, field telephones 
and powerful electric lamps, went 
into Buxton Water, a passage 
3000 feet long. Another: party, 
called “duckers” entered Speed¬ 
well Water, an ice-c6ld stream 
parallel with Buxton Water, 
Three hours later the two parties 
met in the cavern, 60 yards long, 
30 feet wide, and 100 feet high. 

Many new passages were dis¬ 
covered and noted for further 
exploration, as weir as a Torri- 
cellian, where the water rises six 
feet above the stream level into a 
siphon made by an air pocket. 
The expedition was led by Dr 
Robert E. Davies, a Sheffield 
University lecturer. 

The Mayflower’s 
Home Town 

Q^hree American descendants of 
‘ William Brewster, the ruling 
elder of the Pilgrim Fathers, have 
sent £750 for the fund for re¬ 
building the spire of the church 
at Scrooby In Nottinghamshire, 
where .William Brewster’s house 
was a meeting-place - of the 
Brownists, or, Separatists, who 
sailed in the Mayflower to become 
the Fathers of New England.; , 

A pew’ called Brewster’s Pew is 
still in the old church today, and 
a tablet on a house marks the 
site where, it is said, Brewster 
lived from 1588 to 1608. 

SAVING THE 
LEOPARD 

J^enya’s game department is 
. very worried because—with 
big prices offered for leopard 
skins—too many leopards , are 
. being killed. 

• The extinction of the leopard 
would be' a great loss to the 
colony in spite of, the damage it 
sometimes does to livestock. More 
than any other animal it keeps 
in check the number of monkeys, 
baboons, and wild pigs; If these 
animals were allowed ^ to breed 
without' restriction^ they would be 
a much greater menace to farm¬ 
ing than is the leopard. 



The Finest Bicycle Built To-day 

The Hercules Cycle & Motor Co, Ud.t Aston, B/rm/ns/iam, 


Hiss 


BOOKS FOR THOSE WHO WANT. TO KNOW 


1. “I.OOK AMB AEAllA 


99 


PRICE 

PER VOLUME 
or .8/- by post 
from address be¬ 
low. (15/6 for 
both). 


TWO FINE 112-PAGE VOLUMES 

Britain’s newest picture-packed pictorial encyclopedia . is 
,irow available in TWO FINE VOLUMES—eacli covering 
over thirty fascinating subjects from Natural History to 
Ship Construction. 32 pp. 
COLOUR SECTION and 

800 PICTURES 
20,000 FACTS 

ill each volunic. 

SERIES 1 . Natural History, 
Whaling, How F'ihns are Made, 
Indian Village Life, House 
Construction and many other 
subjects. 32 pf). COLOUR— 
“The Story,of America,’.’; 

SERIES. 2 . Natnr.al.uW 
tory, - Tower 6f , London, 

■ Glaciers, 1 nstnunenls • of 
the Orchestra,, e tc.; 
33,pp. COf.OUR--“'r]ic' 
Story of Australia.”". , 

“ YOUN« BRITAIN” BOOKS ; ? 

Printed on fine art paper and superbly I il/ustrated. 



BIRDS AND BUTTERFLIES - 3/- 

BIRD WATCHING " - - 2/- 

POND LIFE - - - - If- 

STORY OF THE ANT - - 1/3 

THE LITTLE OWL - !/- 


BIRD MIGRATION - - - 

BUTTERFLY.MIGRATION : - l/-‘ 

tHE'STARLIN G * - . - : I/-; 

ABC OF THE symphony - 1/3 

SOCCER hInTS - - • 


from .Newsagents and Booksellers, or direct. Comp/ete and duspatch coupon.below. 


Coupon 


Tot 


DAILY MAIL PUBLICATION^ 
New Carmelite Hous 


- Please send me volume(s) I/II of “ LUOK 
Please send ine.ft YOUNG BRITAIN’/ BO 
Remittance includes cost and postage. 


. 

Address.. 


(Dept. 907). 
LONDON, E.C,4.; 


AND LEARN.” 

DKS as marked above.. 
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The children are eating 
more Hovis and honey , 



Hti 


THE BETTER-BALANCED BREAD 


INDb-€HINA AIR MAIL FREE 


We will scnd.to .you, Absolutely Free, this 
really magnificent unused Air Mail stamp 
which was issued by JNDO-CIllNA in 1933. 
It depicts a mail-carrying Aeroplane in flight, 
as illustrated. It is a super stamp wanted 
by every collector. 

You may have; one Absolutely Free from 
the Windsor Stamp Co. Just ask for a 
selection of stamps on Approval (no obligation to purchase any) ; 
ask for Indo-China Air.Mai! Free Gift, and send 3d. stamp to cover 
our posting costs. * 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dcpl. C % Ucklield, Sussex 




-rAGKffiTS 

25 different BALKANS ■ 1/- 

100 bargain mixture - ] /- 

25 different BULGARIA ■ 1/- 

15 different COLOMBIA - 1/- 

15 different ECUADOR ■ 1/- 

25 different’FRENCIICOLS. 1/- 
25 diffcrent'lNDIAN STS. - 1/- 

10 different RARAGUAY - 1/- 

25 different PORTUGALCOLS.!/- 
25 different TURKEY ■ 1/- 

25 different U.S.A. - - 1/- 

OR SIX P.4CK]i;TS FOR W- 

Our illustrated monthly list and noted 
new style Approvals will be sent on 
request to all keen coftectors. 

_ E. M. KIIlMNffiSS &. Co., 

Weston Cliamljers, Weston Uontl. 

SOUTHEND, Essex. 



BOYS! ELECTRIC MOTOR 
OUTFIT 

'11 

Post 3rf. 
Works from 
■ Torch Battery 

This outfit com¬ 
prises ALL necessary parts 
and base ready for.simple assembly by any 
boy to make tliis working Electric Motor 
exactly as illustrated. ■ Apart from its 
novelty, this has'very considerable techni¬ 
cal arid constructive’value. More can be 
learnt from it regarding Electric Motors 
than by reading volumes. A most in- 
structive and entertaining toy for boys— 
complete with diagrams and easy instruc¬ 
tions. Send r.O. 3/2. Direct only from : 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. ECN), 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N,12 


HOW DOES 




f oOES ..v IL I 





CLOCKWORK-NO FUEL-NO BATTERY 


This new Ray-powcrcd Motor-Car is a 
most amazing novelty toy. Car is pro¬ 
pelled by the unseen harmless rays emitted 
from the Ray-Control Stick, To see the 
car going in this way will astonish and 
mystify your friends. In box with direc¬ 
tions. , Send NO\V P.O. or stamps 3/9 to ; 

m. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CNB), 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


^fmcopic 

Naval telescopes, powerful day and night 
lenses, modern micrometer automatic range 
focus . apparatus. Splendid object lens. 
Approx. 15 in. in length. Pick out objects 
with clarity and precision at many miles 
range. 35/- only. Post and packing i/ 6 . 

Ex-Government Surplus Gauntlets. Brand- 
new and waterproof material, l^ive pairs 
2/6 or 48/- per gross, post free. 

New U.S.A. Waterproof Knee Boots, rubbiy: 
soles, 2/6 : post, etc., i/-. 



fiSSr RMtoqqi 


Half Price Offer From BIP, An absolute 
first rate machine, approx, alb. Complete 
bulbs and a films, Sensational price of 
55/-. Post, etc., 2 / 6 , , Sparc films /at 1/3, 
Consists of Comedy Cartoons, Quizzes, 
Nature Study, etc. 2 \ varieties. Shows 
on any white background or wc can, supply' 
white plastic screen at extra cost^ of 6 /-. 
No home should be without this Film 
Projector, which will entertain both young 
and old.. Each machine guaranteed 5 
years. 


Rough Going Radio Aid 

In the Himalayas for MOTORISTS and 

IVTr Loy Henderson, the ; ; ' PDITCC 

■^'American Ambassador in • ■ ^ ^ ^ 

Delhi, can have made few more mnE Automobile Association is 
ounous journeys in the course ^ 

of his duties-than the one he ^9 

direct its breakdown vans to . ^ . , 

stranded members. ■ The service Lhe Civil War which 

in the first place will be restricted - ^ our people mto two 

to the London area at night.: It ' factions 300 years ago, 

Will enable breakdpwn, vans to be . more^self-sacnfic- • 

ing supporter of Charles the 
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True Till 
Death 

Staunch Friend of 
Charles the First 


made recently to Katmandu to 
present ' his credentials to the 
King of Nepal. 

Nepal, an independent king¬ 
dom set in lonely isolation among 

the Himalayas, between India : kept in constant .communica,tion 


and Tibet, is-no easy place, to 
approach, as Mr Henderson dis¬ 
covered. First he set out on the 
light narrow-gauge railway and 
then transferred to a car. When 
the road gave out Mr Henderson 
was supplied with a horse until 
the going became too steep, when 
he was carried by coolies in a 
sedan chair. Lastly, even the 
sedan chair was found Im¬ 
possible and the stout-hearted 
ambassador completed the 
journey on foot. In all, dt took 
89 coolies to carry the baggage 
over certain parts of the route, 
but sometimes their work was^ 
lightened by making use of 
aerial ropeways which swung the 
baggage easily up and down the 
mountain sides; 

Remote though ft is, Katmandu 
is a thriving modern town with 
both electricity and telephones, 
Nepal itself is a very. progressive 
little country and has started a 
five-year plan to increase its in¬ 
dustries, develop its electric 
power, and even air services. 


and directed from one breakdown 
to another without'delay. 

'J’jEiE Belfast' Telegraph has be* 
cbme the first newspaper in 
Ireland ‘ to make use of a radio 
car, enabling reporters to talk 
direct with the head office when¬ 
ever they are out on a “story.” 

The car is an ordinary saloon 
car, with the wireless apparatus, 
which is very small, installed tae- 
■neath the dashboard. This 
^apparatus, which was designed' 
by the General Electric Company, 
is identical at the car end 
and at the receiving end. The 
only difference is. in the aerials 
employed, the car aerial being 
necessarily a lo\y one while that 
of the office is installed on the 
. highest point of the roof.. The 
system has a range of about 50 
miles under good conditions; two- 
way conversations can be carried 
out, but, only one end can talk 
at a time, and it is necessary to 
say “Over ” and turn a switch. 


Reindeer Round-Up 


HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. O N), 
196-200 Coldharbour Lano (Loughborough Junctlon)i London, S.E.6. 


throw, the rope i.s tightened' 
and the de'er resists, snorting 
and with all four legs bracing, 
against the field. The Lapp's 
■little but tough and brawny body 
IS shrinking still more from ex¬ 
haustion while he Is drawing in' 
the rope and directing the deer 
into the right fold. A short but: 
intensive struggle and the Lapp, 
is the victor, A deer is running 
past, 'the mark' in the ear .is the' 
right one, a new throw, and thus 
the work is continued hour after 
hour—even day after day. What 
a tourist considers a festival and ' 
a great experience is to the Lapp 
a laborious everyday task which 
gives him and his family their 
living. / 

guT Is it not only in the Old 
World that the reindeer is an 
invaluable source of food. For 
many generations the Eskimos of 
Northern Canada have depended 
almost entirely on reindeer, or 
caribou, as they call them, not 
only for food but for the skin, 
v;hich is used to make tents, 
boats, and garments. There were, 
vast herds of the animals at one 
time, and twice a year they 
migrated in immense numbers. 

It was during these migrations 
that the Eskimos killed the 
animals they required. But when, 
firearms came into their posses¬ 
sion they slaughtered the rein¬ 
deer in such numbers that the 
animals changed their migration ' 
routes and the Eskimos were 
faced with starvation. 

The Canadian Government 
then imported 3000 tame reindeer 
from Alaska. - Providentially, 
after five years of terrible hard¬ 
ship, the reindeer reached their 
destination as the Eskimos were 
beginning to die of malnutrition. 
Within a. few .weeks, of their, 
arrival, 800 calves were born to 
the herd. 

The Eskimo was shown how to 
manage the , herds as domestic 
animals, and when he became 
sufficiently skilled he was given 
a 'small herd for his own use. 


Contiaued 
Irom page 5 

As the herd increased, he re¬ 
turned animals to the Govern¬ 
ment until he had repaid his loan 
in kind. 

Jfow, however, the Canadian 
Government is looking much 
further ahead than merely 
supplying food for the Eskimo 
population of the North-West. 
East of the Mackenzie River 
there is a territory of 40,000 
square miles rich in grazing 
lands, and the Mackenzie itself 
prevents the herds from wander¬ 
ing back to, Alaska. 

Plans are already under way 
to turn a large part of this deso¬ 
late area lying between Labrador 
and Hudson Bay into a suitable 
breeding ground for reindeer. 
..Eventually reindeer steaks from' 
herds bred in the Arctic regions 
of Canada may help to solve our 
meat problem. 


; Fjrst than Arthur Capell, Baron . 
CapelV of Hadham, Hertfordshire,. 
as the king made him. 

Ten years youngerthan 
■ Charles, and at .first. opposed' to : 
; his policy, Capell took up arms, 
when swords, began to flash, and 
became a foremost Royalist. He 
raised men at his own charge, 
and stimulated recruiting far and 
near, and the giving of funds 
for king and cause. When 
danger began to threaten he con¬ 
ducted Queen Henrietta Maria 
to Paris. 

Valued for his wisdom as well 
as his courage, Capell, unresting 
in^ his warlike efforts, was the ^ 
main-agent in bringing on the 
second half of the civil strife, 
shortly after he had helped 
Charles to escape to the Isle of . 
Wight. 

Escape and Recapture 

Having stoutly, shared the 
privations and terrors of the 76 
days’ siege of Colchester, he was 
there taken prisoner and sent to 
the Tower. He escaped, thanks 
to a rope that a friendly hand 
secretly bore to him, and hid 
for some days in the Temple. 
Then a boatman who rowed him 
over the river to what seemed 
the better safety of Lambeth 
betrayed him, and he was re- • 
captured. On March 9, exactly 
three centuries ago, he was 
' executed in Old Palace Yard, 
behaving on the scaffold, wrote 
Bulstrode, “much after the 
manner of a stout Roman.” 

Half a century later there 
was found at Hadham Hall, his 
old home, a silver casket in which 
lay the heart,.embalmed, of faith¬ 
ful Lord Capell, whose dying wish 
was that it should be interred 
with Charles, who had preceded 
him to the grave. 

Capell was denied his fondest 
wish, but the sanctity of his life 
and his record of flawless con¬ 
stancy to his royal master 
secured him lasting regard and 
renown. 



Owl iiri a Schoolroom 

Brownie, a tame owl, enables the children at a Cheltenham school 
to get a close-up of their subject during a natural history lesson 
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Harvest of Reeds 

;Kecds used for thatching are being cut at Abbotsbury Swanpery, 
Dorset. Ten thousand bundles may be obtained In a good season. 

Freedom of the Seas 


I, 


w^: all realise today that its 
industries- and commerce, 
play-as important a part in,a 
nation’s history as the battles 
and sieges. This is' certainly 
true of the Act repealing our 
Navigation Laws on March 12, 
1849, just a hundred years ago. 

; The removal of this long 
. series • of laws from the Statute 
Book marked the end of the. old 
Mercantile System, with its care¬ 
fully regulated commerce, and 
, ushered in the Free Trade era 
: under which Britain grew rich 
' during the nineteenth century. 

; The adherents of the Mer- 
. cantilc System believed that a 
■ wealthy country was. one which 
imported more treasure than^ it 
exported. In addition, they con¬ 
sidered it an unnecessary expense 
to pay foreign nations for the 
use of their ships. * • 

Accordingly, as long ago- as 
1381, the year in which Wat 
Tyler met Richard II at 
Smithfield, the first of many 
' Navigation Acts was passed. This 
laid it down-that no merchant ' 
should either export or import 
goods except in English vessels, 
f It proved difficult to enforce, 
for England's growing trade was 
too large for the available 
- English ships. By Elizabethan 
times the great Lord Burghley 
succeeded at-any rate in reserv¬ 
ing the coa.stal trade for English 
ships. Let it not' be forgotten 
that Francis Drake learned his 
business in this trade. 

Ubiquitous Dutch , 

Under Cromwell the Navigation 
Acts took a sterner turn, for' the ‘ 
Dutch bade fair to annex 4he 
tradi!* of the world. Writes.'a 
modern' historian: ^‘They (the ^ 
Dutch) took to the sea and be¬ 
came, the carriers of the growing 
world’s trade. Dutch boa;ts. 
scurried everywhere — carrying . 
everybody’s goods everywhere.” 

By the' Act of 1651, all goods 
from Africa, Asia, or America 
could only be imported into 
England, Ireland, or the Colonies 
in iEnglish ships, Goods from 
Europe had to be imported in 
English .ships or vessels of the 
country of origin. : ^ • 

A: few years later this Act was 
repeated with the addition that • 
the: ships designated as English 
must 'be . . built of and be¬ 
longing to any of the said lands, 
islands, plantations or territories, 
as the right owners thereof, and 
whereof the. master and three- 
fourths of the mariners at least 
are English.” * • , 

In this form, with only minor 


alterations, the Navigation Laws 
stood until they were swept away 
by the rising tide of Free Trade. 

. Known as laisser-faire (Let 
well alone) the new philosophy 
held that if all men and nations 
were left to work out their 
destiny unhampered by the 
State the greatest good of the 
greatest number would result. To 
this end the Navigation Acts fol¬ 
lowed the Corn Laws into 
oblivion. 

There only remained certain 
restrictions on the coastwise 
trade, and they were removed a 
few years later. 

Today, a century after the 
event, while the flags of many 
nations may be seen in British 
ports, British merchantmen are 
still supreme upon the Seven 
Seas. And in Britain’s shipyards 
there are today more vessels 
under construction than in all 
the rest of the world. 


Sheep Flown to 
' New Guinea . 

A SPLENDID effort in colonial 
welfare has been made in 
the , British section , of New 
Guinea. , 

The natives who’ live high up 
in the valley of the- Middle. 
Wahgi are-, fine, intelligent 
people; but they lack proper 
clothing, arid feel the cold night 
. air of the surrounding mountains. 

,, To meet this difficulty a flock 
of 400 sheep has been flown from, 
a farm o-n the borders of NeW: 
South Wales and Victoria to’an 
experimental farm at Nundugl, 
in the heart of the Middle Wahgi. 
valley. The donor was Mr F. J, 
Hallstrom, a well-known Aus¬ 
tralian business man. 

Before the arrival 9 f .the flock 
the ground had been well' pre- 
. pared by the natives, who cleared 
away the scrub and planted 
kikuyu grass on which the sheep 
would graze and thrive., 

Now the natives are being 
taught to he - shepherds, to shear 
the wool, spin it, and weave It 
into' textiles which will serve as 
clothing and blankets for; their- 
use. The mutton will be a use¬ 
ful addition to their diet. 

Repeating History 

When the tribesmen have 
‘ thoroughly learned the fine arts 
of sheep farming, the flock will 
pass to their ownership. 

History is here repeating itself. 

I Over 150 years ago Captain John 
McArthur, one of Captain 
Phillip’s officers, introduced sheep 
into Australia by procuring some 
merino sheep from the stud of 
King George III. Thus began 
Australia’s valuable sheep-rearing 
industry. 

, Now, through the good offices of 
one of her sons, Australia has 
introduced that industry into this 
. island of great promise under her 
mandate, ’ 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Two Naughty Rooks 


was a . tremendous 
noise going on early one 
March morning in the rookery 
elms by the river bridge. 
Already last year’s nests had 
been inspected, and those 
worth repairing were being 
repaired'with sticks and mud 
by their owners; while other 
rooks were build¬ 
ing mew nests 
among the near¬ 
by branches. But 
this morning 
■ most of them 
had knocked off’ 
work to hold a 
meeting.. 

‘T’m quite cer¬ 
tain,” said the 
Oldest Rook,' 

“that there Is a 
pair of thieves 
among us.” 

“Caw! Caw!” 
answered ..the 
others. “So are 
we!” 

“Many a time,” 

. said the Oldest Rook, “I have 
- broken ■ off a strong little 
branch from a nearby tree , 
and brought it home and 
woven it" into my nest. And 
When I have; come back again 
with another stick' • I ^ have •; 
found the first .one missing.” ' : 

“Caw! Caw! So have we 1” 
answered the others. 

“And at this rate,” he said, . 
“we’ll never get, our nests ; 
finished in time.” ' 



“Then let us choose some¬ 
one to stay and watch,” said 
the Next-Oldest-Rook. 

And this they did. And 
after a while the watcher 
spotted the lazy paii\who were 
stealing the sticks from, the 
other, nests, instead of pick¬ 
ing their own. 

“What shall 
we do to them?” 
the Oldest Rook 
asked, when he 
had called 
another meeting 
after dinner. 

“Drive them 
out of the Rook¬ 
ery, and make 
them live alone 
in disgrace for 
all to seel” 
cawed the 
others. 

So when the 
two came flying 
back from find¬ 
ing their dinnexS : 
all the other 
rooks flew at them and cawed, 
and snapped their beaks, and 
drove them off. And when 
they tried to come back they 
did it again, until at last the 
naughty pair realised that if 
was no good. 

6o away they flew to a single 
elm standing on; the other side ' 
of the river, and there they - 
had to'find their own sticlcs; ; 
and every bird in the air knew " 
why they had to' live alonei 
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a brand-new bike.;. 
or a cricket outfit ? 









If you want to buy something special—^yoil’ll ^ 
need money. The best kind of money-box these 
days is the little book in which to stick the 
National Savings Stamps you can buy .at schooL.^ 
Little savings grow into big sums3f money far . 
sooner than you would think. And then, you ; , 
really‘can go shopping ! ’ : ‘ 

Wishes come 
when you 

NATIONAL 
SAVINGS STAMPS 

You can pay your stamps into d Post Office * 
or Trustee Savings Bank account or use them to 
buy National Savings Certificates. 


Issued by the Nathnol Savings Committee 


\vilibc sentabso- 


A POCKET , , , 
MAGNIFYING 
GLASS ■■ 


A. ROBERTS, 

18 ThistleJenc, 
East Molesey, Surrey. 


genuine 
collectors send¬ 
ing for my 
famous Ap- 
provals. Enclose 
3d. stamp for 
postage. 


CATALOGUED £10,000 

Two of tho rarest stamps in the world aro 
tho celebrated ‘‘Post Office", Mauritius. 
Only 26 copies are known, catalogued unused 
at £5,000 each. * Mauritius has recently 
issued a set on their hundredth anniversary 
on which these famous stamps aro actually 
shown. I will send two fine large junused 
stamps from this set free to all applicants 
lor Approvals enclosing 2id. postage. 

R.D. HARRISON,ROYDON,WARE 


20 DIFFERENT STAMPS From 
20 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 



Including 3 above and HOLLANt) 
(Wilhelmina). 'ROUMANIA, 
(Michael) and many other useful’ 
stamps. Send 6d. for postage and 20 
pp. illus. list (with Free Gift scheme). 
WORLD COLLECTIONS, 500 
diflerent, 5/-; 1000,10/s or2000, JO/.d 
HARRY BURGESS & C 


SPECIAL HALF PRICE BARGAINS 

ONLY 6 d, each lot {usually 1/-) plus 2Id. postage. 
25 diflerent from aiiy ofIhe following countries; 

25 BELGIUM 25 INDIA 

; 25 CANADA 25 ITALY 

25 CHINA 25 NORWAY 

25 DENMARK 25 PORTUGAL 

25 FRANCE 25 SPAIN 

25 GERMANY 25 SWEDEN 

25 HOLLAND 25 SWISS 

25 HUNGARY 25 U.S.A. 

or the 16 PACKETS for 7/6. 

These packets are really ^pod yalue for the)noncy 
dess'.than a farthing each stamp). ’ 

ENGINES or TRAINS on STAMPS. 10 difrerent, 
:!/-;, 10 Silver Wedding; 1/6;-. 25 “All Black” 
stapips, 2/-, ^ ’ I 

OUR WORLD PAUOU^ APPROVALS W be 
sent if .Parents' or Guardians* permission is given. 
RELIANT^ British Colonial'^Catalogue for' 1949, 
;6/4.M.3?<>stagc always extra. ; j. 

O. (Dept* CN), PEM BURY, KENT* 


/ 
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The Bran Tub 


LONG ENOUGH 

fisherman had outstayed 
his welcome. - ^ 

“Tell me”, said the host at 
last. “How long did you say that 
fish was you caught the other 
f day?’’ " \ ; 

“Oh,” said- the guest*, holding' 
his hands Wide' ai>art^“3p long! ” 
“Must you tejulip^he . going?’^ 
returned the hbst' ^Oh well,^^so-. 
long I” \ 

T Show the way,;^b6ut;the 
,, Without rn^e men could hdrdly 
"■'trayel .;''. 
Reverse me, and' a girl’s , name 

. A-find;';..:. •-A ’-a.' 

Can you this mystery. Unravel? 

. ' . Answer next week 

Other.?World^ ' 

' .Jn the - evening Saturn is in th 6 
. . south-east and Uranus’in the 
south,.:In the 
morning Jupiter 
is ill the south- : 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
MoonA at 8 
o’clock oh Tues¬ 
day e V e n i n g, 
March 8 , 

PAINFUL SUBJECT 

A SCHOOLMASTER struggled 
^ in vain; . ' ' ' ' 

To render his . meaning quite 

,jglain. ~ ' . - 

At last loith'a sigh, , • ’ 

And a glint in his eye, 

He said **Thc next .IcssoiVs the 
cane” . , ^ 

Jumbled Dogs 

J[F the letters, of ;the following 
phrases .are properly re-, 
arranged, they will spe*!! the 
names of six kinds of dogs. 

DRY ENOUGH PIN SALE 
SEEK PINE TAN A SAIL 

BOAR LARD COST TIE 

' ■ A nswer next week 

FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

A Door Made to Measure. A 
clear whistle echoed through the 
Big-woods. ,Don saw a flash of 
chestnut as a bird darted through 
the trees. Alighting on’a great 
oak, the bird began to search for 
insects, creeping rapidly over the 
tree’s rough bark, walking both 
up and down the trunk; 

“Its back was a sla.te-blue 
colour, and it was about five and 
a: half, inches long,” Don told 
Farmer Gray. ' 

“A nuthatch,” said the farmer. 
“These pretty, little birds nest in- 
a hole in a tree, . If the hole is 
too big for the nuthatch’s liking, 
he plasters it with clay .until it 
is just the size to admit him.” 


Jacko’s Conducted Toiir 


;The Children*s Newspaper, March 12, 1949 




MORE 

STAMP BARGAINS 

This week we offer:; . , . ; 

50 different IRAQ. ^ for 7/- . . 
50 different NORWAY ^r 2/6 ' 
ICO different ITALY for 3/6 
or the three packets containing 200 
stamps for 12/6 including 'postage. 

IVhen ordering please ash for a 
selection of our World ‘Fainotts 
Approval Sheeis* 

ERRINGTON h, MARTIN, 

, - . Dept. 505, 

Sontli llacliney, London, E.9^ 

England ^ Established i88o 


/I ACKO, had decided, that tl)e blustering March Wind could well be 
J * harnessed to provide him w|th some amusement,A sq he had built him¬ 
self aflrie''road'yacht. Roll up, roll up !” he chortled. “An exhilarating 

peregrination rnidst rural enyirohments.” (He had heard a conductor of 
, seaside tours calling that, and,, although .he was not sure of the meaning, 
he felt sure that it was appropriate.)) Baby Jacko’s friends may not have 
known what he, meahtA either, but j they piled aboard, and with Jacko 
\ at the helnrTand the strong wind filling the sail they had a fine time. 

Doing the Impossible 

(jAN/you throw a halfpenny into 
. -.the ‘air so^ that it ..will hot 
cpnie down any .more? , ■ 

; This.; ; sounds an ' impossible 
task'but actually you'cannot ^fail 
to f do it, and it will not come 
down .'any more—than a half¬ 
penny. ■ . ' , ' • ^ ' 


Cross Word Puzzle \r~\z 

i Heading Across. 1 Total, without 
'deductibiis. 6 A’preach. 8 Mother’s 
'Sister. ;9 * A, gree» s tone. - 10 A knife- 
sharpener, , 18 Human being. 13 The IQ 
fall. 16 To grant entry. 17 A solicitor, 

20 Associate of the Royal Academy 
(abbrev.) 21 Pertaining to a navy. 

24 A father. 26 Valley. 20 A leg guard, 

27 A pier. 

Heading. Down. 1 Used for lighting 
and heating. 2 Wife of. Boar. 3 Single. 

4 Firmly; fixed. .6 The whole range of - 
anything. 0 The first man. 7 Bronze 
coin. 11 The cavity of a tube. 14 Long 
speech of censure. 15 To fasten. 16 A: 
payment, 18 A tune. 19 Grain prepared 
for brewing. 22 A large tub. 23 A -126 
meadow, Answer next week 

OLD FRIENDS ^ 

TTe was asked whether he knew 
John Hook. 

“Why, yes,” he cried. “Hook 
and Eye are bid associates.” 


20 


24 


IS 



13 


2t, 



/4 


25 


12 


22 



23 


Word to the Waiter 

gMART waiter, be contented with : 

thy state, ‘ ' '' 

The world is his who best knows 
, how to wait. • / 


SThei: Dollar Mark 

are all familiar wiih the 
^ dollar sitin' $ but ‘there are 
many views as to its origin. 

. Some believe it is a corruption 
of the letters U S,, which were 
prefixed to Federal currency. In 
the hiTrry of ^writing the U and 
the S became intertwined. 

. Some think, it'a contraction 
of^the Spanish word pesos; others 
froria^ the Spanish 'fuertes,' mean¬ 
ing hard, ‘to distinguish between 
silver'and paper money. '■ 

Another belief is that it is 
a modification of the figure - 8, 
and denotes a piece of eight 
reals, or, as the dollar was once 
called, a piece of eight. 

STRANGE SPELLING 

Jack: Can you spell with only 
four letters a word of nine 
letters meaning muddler? 

John; I give up. 

Jack: The word is blunderer, 



written like this 


ER 


B L. 

John: Not bad; but can you 
spell the verb to appropriate 
with one letter?” 

Jack:,! should say not. 

John: Quite simple—just write 
an X (annex). 


COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

The Wood Anemone ■ 

J)URiNG March the' delicate, 
pink-tipped ^ flowers of the 
fragile Wood Anemone make their' 
w e 1 c o'm e appearance. These 
beautiful 
little flowers, 
on their slen¬ 
der stems, are 
wo odland 
b a r ometers, 
opening, only 
when t h ^ 
weather 
is fine. : An¬ 
other name 
for the. Wood 
‘Anemone is 
Windflower.. 
Sensitive, to the slightest 
breeze, Wood Anemones always 
turn their backs to the wind, and 
can weather; the fiercest gale. 

Nature Puzzle 

jJJy ■ first is in Toad and also 
in Frog. 

My second’s in Cat, but not in 
Dog. 

My third is in Rabbit, but not 
in Hare, 

My fourth is in Den, but not in 
Lair. 

My fifth’s in Aquarium,'never in 
Tank,. 

My whole makes its home in a 
river bank. 

Answer next tveek 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Beheading. Clear (lear, ear). 
Charade. Mendips 

An Odd Sum.. 5s (crown), £l (sovereign), 
6d (tanner), (two far. things),’ ijd 
(penny-farthing), £1 is (guinea), is (bob), 
£1 (quid). 


The Children’s Hour 


BBC Profframmes from Wednesday, 
March 9, to Tuesday, Afarcfi 

> WEDNESDAY, 6.0 The Wreck of 
‘the Toy town Bell (1). -5.30 A 
. Diesel Railcar Trip. Norf/i, 5.0 
^ Wandering with Nomad; ' Film 
New.s. Welsh, 5.0 The Missing 
I Music—a' story; Serenade : for 
ChUdren; Moi'c Heroes, / 

THURSDAY. 5.0 Children’s 
songs; Faraway Island (4); I’ve 
.Met Children Everywhere ; (4). 

Programme In Welsh. 5.30 
Elements Behave—a story; New 
Worlds for Old (3). West, 6.0 
.’A story. • 5.15 Samiiel'Plimsoll—a 
story;, Rooks, Wim and Tame. 

FRIDAY, 6.0 Glasgow Slum to 
,Fleet Street (5). 6.16 High Barbary 
(6). ' N. Ireland, 6.0 Adventures in 
Prance' (6); Heir to Dun-an-Olr (5); 
Boys’ Brigade Bugle Band. North, 
6.0 The Exciting.Journey (2). 


SATURDAY, 5.0^ The Scarecrows 
’ of ■ Scatterbrook (4). 5.40. Adven- 
I ventures in Tunisia. North, 6.0 
; Stuff arid 'Nonsense; Tuesday's 
: Children’s Concert—a talk. 

' ' ' ■ • . ^ ■ 
SUNDAY, 6.0 Three Mice for the 
: Abbot; A Cardiff choir: North, 

, A story; . Subject and Object. 

• MONDAY, 6.0 The Adventures of 
; Henry VIII—a story; Songs. 6.40 
Film Re view. < North, B.O Young 
Artists;, Current Affairs.,; Scotti&h, 
5.0 Animal Antics; Songs; Wullle 
■ (4); When I was Your Age (3), 

. , TUESDAY, 6.0 The Snowman 
and the Scarecrow. 6.10 Young 
Artists. 5.40 Current . Affairs. 
Midland, 5.0 A Bobby ' Brewster 
story; A school choir. North, 5.0 
Concert.' Scottish, ^ 5.0. An Edin¬ 
burgh .choir; Nature Scrapbook. 
Welsh, Q.O Programme in Welsh., ' 
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Drink Delicious 


IpERFECT physical fitness, abim- 
clant energy and the will-to- 
win—these qualities you must pos¬ 
sess if you arc to be successful in 
sports arid games. 

Remember that the leading coaches 
and trainers insist on ‘ Ovaltinc * 
as an essential part of the training 
diet for players and athletes in their 
charge. They know, that there is 
nothing likcv'^ Ovaltinc ’ for build¬ 
ing up physical fitness and stamina. 

* Ovaltinc ’ has also played an im¬ 
portant part in many outstanding 
feats of endurance. In the last two 
Sfount Everest Expeditions 

* Ovaltinc ’ was an essential part 
of the high-climbing rations. 
Explorers . liave taken it to the 
ends of the earth,' . , 

In everyday life, in your school- 
work, the same fitness and vigour 
arc just as valuable. That is why 
you should drink delicious * Oval- 
tine ’ every day. It will keep you 
fit in body and mind and help you 
alw'ays to do your best. 






For Health, Strength and Vitality 


4iins. long, fange 2i octaves, tested. 
Made in almost unbreakable plastic 
VERY ATTRACTIVE COLOURS 

... Combiete with instructions ' • 
for beginners. 

Afore than a toy—this is a musical 
instrument, 

CHERUB TOYS LTD., Dept. 132, 
35 HILLSIDE, ' 

STONEBRIDGE, LONDON, N.W.IO 



/ /OniCiNAL. 

LldUCSRICE ALLSORTS 

























































